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ON THE RIGHTEOUSNESS Of 
BELIEVERS. | 
(CONTINUED. ) | 
Having considered, at some length, | 
the scriptural propriety of that com- | 
mon phrase, “the righteousness of 
Christ,” and having shown my reasons 
for making a distinction between righ. | 
teousness and justific ation, in the ib 


vation of believers, [ now propose to || 


spend a few moments on the subject of | 
imputation. On this subject I will 
iurn the attention cf the “Inquirer,” 
and of my other readers, to two texts of | 
scripture; neither of which was, I be- 
lieve, introduced into my former dis- | 
cussion. The first text is 2d Cor. 5. 
19: “To wit, that God was in Christ, 
reconciling the world unto himself, not 
imputing their trespasses unto them.” 
Why, L ask, isit not as strictly proper to 
say, that God does impute the righ- 
teousness of Christ to believers, as to 
say, he does not impute their trespass- 
esto them? ‘Their trespasses are, in 
a strict sense, their own, even when 
they are not imputed to them: but they 
are said not to be imputed, to denote 
that they will not be punished for their 
trespasses. So when we speak of the 
righteousness of Christ, as being impu- 
ted to believers, it is not meant that it 
istheir own, in the strict sense in which 
itis his own; but it is said to be impu- 
ted to them, to denote that they will 
have the benefit of it, as completely as 
if it were their own personal righteous- 
ness. ‘Their trespasses are their own, 
and will remain so forever; but they 
are not imputed to them. — His righ- 
teousness is his own, and will remain 
so forever; but to them it is imputed. 
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I do not see why the same objecu.»n, 
which is made against the doctrine of 
imputation, does not lie against the 
doctrine of non-imputation. ‘The same 
explanations, which are necessary to 
make the non-imputation of the sins of 
believers appear an intelligible anc 


| consistent doctrine, will make the doc- 


trine of the imputation of the Redeem- 


| er’s righteousness, or atonement, ap- 


pear intelligible and consistent. We 
know it will forever be true, that be- 
lievers are, according to the tenor of 
the law, sinners; but because their sins 
will not be punished, therefore they are 
said not to be imputed. It is equally 
certain, that they will forever be desti- 
tute of a personal righteousness, or one 
which is, in a strict sense, their own, 
that will answer the demands of the 


‘law; but on account of the righteous- 
‘ness of another, which they have re- 
' ceived by faith, they will be treated as 


teousness of their own; 


well as though they had a perlect righ- 
therefore this 
righteousness is said to be imputed to 


' them. 


The “Inquirer” wishes to know, 


whether by the imputation of Christ’s 
righteousness we are reckoned to have 


| done 


and suffered all that Christ both 
did and suffered. The text in Co- 


|rinthians, on which I have now been 


| 


remarking, will help me to an answer. 
When the apostle speaks of God’s not 
imputing the trespasses of such sin- 
ners as are reconciled, I do not under- 
stand him to say, that God considers 
these sins never to have been commit- 
ted by these pardoned sinners; for this 
would be palpably false. As non-im- 
putation does not imply that we did 
not sin; so imputation ought not to be 
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understood to imply, that we lived 
Christ’s life, or died his death. “Why 
then,” perhaps the “Inquirer” will de- 
mand, “if this be your view of the sub- 
ject, do you make use of the word im- 
putation?” I use it because I find it in 
the Bible. If I found the word only 
in its negative form, as in the text un- 
der consideration, I should feel myself 
authorized to use it in a positive form, 
in application to that righteousness, 
through which believers in Christ, 
whose sins are not imputed, stand jus- 
tified. But in this form I find the scrip- 
tures have actually made use of the 
word. This will lead me to take no- 
tice of the other text, to which I pro- 
pose to turn the attention of the “In- 
quirer.” 

In the 4th chapter of Romans, 6th. 
verse, the apostle says,--“Even as Da- 
vid describeth the blessedness of the 
man unto whom God imputeth righ- 
teousness without works.” The text 
which we have already considered, 
speaks of something which is not im- 
puted to believers; and this text speaks 
of something which ts imputed. And 
by comparing the two texts, together 
with their contexts, I think it very ev- 
ident, that the reason why the one is not 
imputed, is because the other 7s impu- 
ted. There is no condemnation to 
them that are in Christ Jesus. “A 
man shall be as an hiding place from 
the wind, and a covert from the tem- 
pest.” What is that righteousness 
which God imputeth without works? 
It will be answered,—“the righteous- 
ness of faith.” But what is the righ- 
teousness of faith, unless it be that righ- 
teousness which faith apprehends and 
trusts in for salvation? If faith itself 
were the righteousness, where would 
be the contrast between a righteous- 
ness without works and a righteous- 
ness with works? But I recollect it has 
been conceded, that there is a differ- 
ence between the righteousness of faith, 
and faith itself. From the concise 
view which has now been taken of this 
subject, it appears, that imputed righ- 
teousness is a scriptural doctrine. Ifa 
scriptural doctrine be perverted, let 


such perversion be pointed out, but let 
not the doctrine itself be renounced, 
neither the words by which the Holy 
Ghost has seen fit to express it. 

Law place. This phrase, in applica. 
tion to the mediatorial work of Christ, 
was in my former discussion vindica- 
ted as being in accordance with the re. 
presentations of scripture: but since the 
mind of my inquiring brother still re. 
mains dissatisfied, and peculiarly bur. 
dened with it, I shall now pay further 
attention to it. If, however, I could 
be convinced that the expression were 
unscriptural, I would by no means Con- 
tinue to vindicate it merely because | 
had done it once. No, I desire to place 
myself on the same ground with the 
“Inquirer.” I am not the oracle; | 
also am inquiring after truth, and shall 
view it a favor to have any errors, 
which may be found in my commun 
cations to the public, pointed out. 

Christ was manifestly, in some sense, 
our substitute. He took our place, 
He interposed his back to receive our 
stripes. Now if he did, in any sense, 
take our place, in what sense did he 
do it? What place of ours did he take? 
The divine law had a claim on us for 
punishment, which claim he under 
took so to satisfy, as to render it con- 
sistent that the punishment should be 
dispensed with and not be inflicted on 
us. And to render it consistent, he 
endured sufferings in our room, whicl 
have the same influence on the govern: 
ment of God, in giving respect to his 
law, as our personal sufferings woull 
have had. Now if the Redeemer has 
in any sense taken our place, is it nol 
our law place which he has taken: 
When I speak of Christ’s taking ou! 
law place, I certainly do not mean that 
he became guilty, or that he freed us 
from guilt, that is, desert of punish- 
ment. It did not free us from the ob- 


ligation of future obedience to the law; 
neither did it have any effect to de- 
stroy the obligation which we were un- 
der to render obedience in that period 
of our existence when we were acting 
the part of transgressors. “Why then,” 
! the “Inquirer” will ask, “do you make 
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use of the phrase Zaw place, in appli- 
cation to the mediation of Christ?” 

In my opinion, it is better to ex- 
plain this phrase than to explode it. If 
we explode it for such reasons as have 
been suggested by the “Inquirer,” it 
will give the opposers of truth great ad- 
vantage. The “Inquirer” asserts, that 
if Christ took our law place, then we 
cease to deserve punishment ourselves; 
nay more, that we cease to be under 
obligation to obey. Now after they 
have read this assertion of the “Inqui- 
rer,” they take up the Bible, and in 
this acknowledged standard of truth 
they find, if not the exact expression 
“law place,” applied to the subject of 
mediation, yet that which will fully a- 
mount to it. ‘They find it said con- 
cerning Christ, that he was “made un- 
der the law, to redeem them that were 
under the law:” Also, that he hath re- 
deemed us from the curse of the law, 
being made a curse for us: that he 
was “made to be sin for us—that we 
might be made the righteousness of 
God in him;’”—that he magnified the 
law and made it honorable—and “re- 
stored that which he took not away:”—- 
that he was wounded for our trans- 
gressions, and bruised for our iniqui- 
tiess—that the Lord laid on him the 
iniquity of us all, and made his soul an 
offering for sin. 

Now will not the advocates of false 
systems of doctrine say, when they read 
all this, (and they can find much more 
to the same effect,) will they not say, 
“If the “Inquirer” be correct in the in- 
ferences which he avers will follow 
from the sentiment, that Christ took 
the law place of sinners, then our 
schemes of doctrine cannot be over- 
thrown; for nothing can be plainer than 
that the scriptures do, in effect, teach 
that Christ did this for sinners?” 

Let me beg the “Inquirer” to con- 
line his attention for a moment, to one 
of the passages which are above refer- 
red to; viz. Gal. 3. 13; “Christ hath 
redeemed us from the curse of the law, 
being made a curse for us; for it is 
written, Cursed is every one that 


hangeth on a tree.”” Why does he not | 


have the same difficulty with the lan- 
guage of the apostle, as with that of his 
brethren, who now speak of Christ as 
taking our law place? He will perhaps 
say, “I do not think the apostle meant 
the same thing.” Why not? His ex- 
pressions are as strong. If then the 
“Inquirer” can bear with this strong 
language dropping from the pen of the 
apostle, why will he be offended with 
it when it drops from the pens, or the 
lips of his brethren who are now on the 
stage of lifer? Why is he not bound by 
the law of charity, which thinketh no 
evil, to believe that they use it in as 
consistent a sense as Paul did; unless 
they give such an explanation of their 
words and phrases as will prove the 
contrary? If any one who uses the 
same, or similar expressions with the 
apostle, should so explain his words as 
to communicate a sentiment different 
from what it is thought the apostle in- 
tended to communicate by such ex- 
pressions, let the objection be made, 
not against the manner of speaking 
which is warranted by the word of 
God, but against the erroneous expla- 
nation of it. 

But let our eye now, for a moment, 
be more attentively fixed on the pas- 
sage in Galatians. When the apostle 
here speaks of our being redeemed 
from the curse of the law, he must un- 
doubtedly mean the evil which the 
law threatens. And when he tells us, 
that Christ hath redeemed us from the 
curse, (i.e. the evil threatened,) by 
being made a curse for us; what is this 
but to say, that he took the evil on 
himself? Neither is this representation 
of the matter confined to this one pas- 
sage; the scriptures every where speak 
a similar language. All who believe 
in the doctrine of atonement, will agree 
in this; that the Levitical sacrifices 
were all typical of the one great sacri- 
fice: and these typical sacrifices are 
represented as being substituted in the 
place of sinful men, as the means of 
preventing their death. Thus it is 
written, “And he shall put his hand on 
the head of his burnt offering, and it 


| shall be accepted for him, to make. 
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atonement for him.” The life of the 
beast which was offered was thentaken 
away, its blood was sprinkled, and its 
flesh consumed with fire on the altar. 
In reference to the sufferings of Christ, 
the prophet says, “Surely he hath 
borne our griefs, and carried our sor- 
rows; the chastisement of our peace 
was upon him and with his stripes we 
are healed.” “Christ died for our 
sins’—---“the gust for the unjust.” 
These passages unite their testimony 
with the one which is more particular- 
Jy under consideration, and declare, 
that the way in which Christ has de- 
livered us from the curse of the law is 
by being made a curse for us. 

The curse of the law, as it has been 


already observed, is evil, that is pain, | 


which is threatened to be inflicted on 
transgressors. The design of God in 
the infiiction of this evil, or pain, on 
those who transgress, is, to declare his 
righteousness, and by this means to up- 
hold his law; and by declaring his 
righteousness and upholding his law, 
to promote the happiness of the intel- 
ligent system. The Saviour suffered 
pain—and for the same end as the guil- 
ty sufler it, viz. to declare God’s righ- 
teousness, and thereby uphold the hon- 
or of the broken law, and promote the 
cood of the universe. This appears to 
be a sufficient ground for its being said, 
that Christ was made a curse for us, 
and that he bore the penalty of the law 
in our stead. We know it cannot be 
meant, that Chirst endured evil or pain 
as being himself ill deserving. Guilt 
of conscience could therefore be no in- 
gvedient in his sufferings. Neither can 
it mean that he bore eternal pain and 
distress: nor that he endured as great 
a quantity of suffering as the whole 
world, or even the elect world, would 
otherwise have necessarily endured. 
But it means this; that his sufferings 
were as great in degree, and protrac- 
ied to as great alength, as Was necessa- 
ry or consistent for such an infinitely 
dignified and holy substitute. He in- 


finitely honored the law, and to the | 


same degree condemned the transgres- 
sion of it. 
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| The “Inquirer” thinks that Christ 
is said to be made a curse for us, not 
because he took our penalty, or the 
evil threatened us, on himself; but be- 
cause he was hanged on a tree; and 
God had long before pronounced such 
an one to be accursed. —_ If, however, 
the declaration, that he was made a 
curse for us, did not import that he took 
the curse of the divine law on himself, 
what pertinency would there have been 
in referring to Deut. 21. 23; where it 
is written, “For he that is hanged is 
accursed of God.” — All along before 
the incarnation of the Redeemer, the 
way was preparing for his future man 
ifestation in the flesh, and for his expi- 
atory suflerings. Among other things, 
which prepared his way, this was one; 
that God had taken care to proclaim 
in his word—that hanged or crucified 
persons were by the manner of their 
death considered as malefactors, and as 
bearing the curse or punishment ofa 
law. Some other legal punishment, 
inflicted by the hand of justice, might 
have been thus designated, if it had 
pleased the author of the scriptures; but 
he saw fit to fix upon this. Nowas Christ 
suffered in the room of transgressors 
| or malefactors, (as the government of 
God is concerned,) it was necessary 
that in his death he should be number: 
ed with transgressors, that is, malefac- 
tors, even such men as do not die a 
natural, but violent death, being taken 
from the earth by the avenging sword 
of justice. The Saviour was tried and 
condemned as a criminal, and suffered 
the death of a condemned criminal, 
even the death which God had long 
before pronounced an accursed death; 
|| that this truth might be strikingly 
'| manifested——that He was made 4 
|| curse for us. SILVANUS. 


(To be continued. ) 
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SALVATION PRACTICABLE. 
(CONCLUDED. ) 


Having shown that God is the si 


| 


| ner’s adversary, and pointed out the 
1 condition on which an agreement ca? 
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Salvation Practicable. 


be effected, EF proceed to show some 
of the reasons why Christ calls upon 
the sinner to make this agreement.— 
Agreements are sometimes effected by 
mutual concessions and sacrifices from 
both parties. Why cannot an agree- 
ment be effected in the same manner 
in the case before us? 

One reason is, because God has 
done altogether right, on his part, du- 
ring the whole controversy with the 
sinner. He has from eternity placed 
his affections on his great and glorious 
and benevolent design, which includes 
the greatest possible good, and never 
in a single instance removed his heart 
from this object. He has unceasingly 
exercised his wisdom and eoodness 
and power to accomplish this design. 
To accomplish this grand design he 
had a right to create angels and men, 
and to create them with strong intel- 
lectual faculties. He has a right also 
to form their moral character. In 
pursuing this glorious design God had 
aright to determine to fit some for the 
enjoyments of heaven, and to receive 
them into that place where eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it 
entered into the heart of man to con- 
ceive the joy that is laid up for them. 
He had also a right to harden the 
hearts of some, and to determine to 
raise them from the dead “to shame 
and everlasting contempt,” and inflict 
upon them the punishment due for 
their sin. ‘To accomplish this design 
God has no right to punish the inno- 
cent, for this would be a moral evil, 
and no being has a right to “do evil 
that good may come.” But God nev- 
er has and never will punish the inno- 
cent. God has a right to “make 
some vessels to dishonor.” He had 
a right to harden Pharaoh’s heart and 
also the hearts of the Egyptians, and 
to “turn their heart to hate his peo- 
ple.” He had a right to harden Si- 
hon’s spirit, and even to “make his 
heart obstinate.” He bad a right “to 
move David to say, go number Israel 
and Judah.” To promote his glori- 
ous and compreheusive design, God 
had a right in all thege instances, to 
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harden the hearts of sinners, and then 
punish them, not for his harde ning 
their heart, but for their own hardness 
and obstinacy. Indeed, to display 
his own perfections, and promote the 
highest good of the system, God has a 
right to “have mercy on whom he will 
have mercy, and to harden whom he 
will.” And he has always exercised 
this right, as his infinite wisdom and 
goodness directed. He is infinite in 
all his perfections, and righteous in all 
his works. He has done nothing 
which he can wish undone. He can- 
not therefore submit the least thing to 
the sinner, unless he ceases to be per- 
fect. The change must be altogether 
in the sinner. He must feel as God 
feels, and cordially embrace his de- 
sign. 

Another reason why Christ calls 
upon sinners to make this agreement, 
is, because they have been altogether 
wrong on their part, during the whole 
controversy. It is not because God 
has injured them, that they have re- 
volted from him, and oppose his de- 
sign. It is not because he has injured 
any one, but because he has been dis- 
interested and impartial. It is be- 
cause God will pursue his design 
which embraces the greatest public 
good, and regards the hi appiness of 
individuals no more than it is worth. 
It God had been partial and would 
sacrifice the public good to secure 
their individual happiness, sinners 
would be pleased. It is his goodness, 
his pure, disinterested and impartial 
goodness, that has occasioned the sin- 
ner’s enmity. It is reasonable, there- 
fore, for sinners to become reconciled 
to the character of God just as it is. 
It is morally impossible for God to 
change. There is, therefore, no way 
possible for an agreement to be effect- 
ed in any other way than for the sin- 
ner to “make himself a new heart and 
a new spirit,” and cordially embrace 
the great design which God is pursu- 
ing. Until the sinner does this, God 
will never agree with him or pardon 
him for his unreasonable opposition 
and rebellion. 
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Another reason why Christ calls 
upon sinners to agree with God on 
such conditions, is, because it is well 
adapted to promote their temporal 
happiness. ‘This world is indeed a 
vale of tears. Scarcely a day passes 
but is attended with trials and troubles 
and disappointments. It was an ob- 
servation of the wisest of men that the 
way of the wicked is as darkness, they 
know not at what they stumble. No- 
thing but a constant and cordial sub- 
mission to God, who brings these evils 
upon us, can give any man a content- 
ed and peaceful mind. And without 
this no one can be happy. Many 
are rendered unhappy by painful 
doubts respecting their spiritual state. 
They read their bibles, and pray, and 
fast; they attend to the duties of pub- 
lic and private devotion, converse with 
pious friends, and examine themselves 
with much care; but still they are in 
the dark respecting their spiritual state. 
But as soon as such persons submit 
themselves cordially and unreservedly 
into the hands of God, to be saved or 
destroyed, as his infinite wisdom and 
goodness shall dictate, that moment 
their painful doubts vanish away, and 
they enjoy that exalted peace and hap- 
piness, which can flow only from dis- 
interested affection and unreserved 
self-denial. The happiness which 
arises from this source is so pure and 
heavenly, that those who enjoy it, for- 
get all the sorrows of this life and rest 
their souls on God. 

INFERENCES. 

1. From what has been said we see 
that there is something in religion. 
Many persons of good natural talents, 
openly profess, and a vast many more 
live, as if they believed that there is 
nothing in religion. ‘They probably 
draw this conclusion from the lax 
preaching which they hear, and the 
lax practice which they observe. 
They conclude, and often say, that 
a profession of religion is put on, from 
the influence of education, or from 
motives of interest. The love of pop- 
ularity, they think, is the grand mo- 
tive with many; and with those who 
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| appear to be more serious, the desire 
of securing the divine favor, and the 
salvation of their souls. They think 
that professors of religion in general 
| are actuated by the same spirit and 
temper with themselves, have embra. 
ced the same maxims, and manifest 
the same feelings, on all occasions, 
They discover no difference between 
| professors of religion and themselves 
|but what is merely circumstantial, 
/and can be accounted for by the hope 
in the divine favor, which is cherished 
_by the former. And this fundamen. 
| tal objection against religion appears 
_ to be unanswerable, if it is true that 
| christianity allows its professors to 
‘make their own eternal interest the 
supreme object of their affection and 
| pursuit. If this is true then certainly 
| there is nothing in religion, or else all 
/men are religious; for all men are su- 
_premely selfish. But if God requires 
| of the sinner that he give up every sel 
| fish interest for Christ’s sake, and cor- 
'dially embrace his great and benevo- 
lent design, as we have seen, and if 
| religion consists in this disinterested 
| affection, then certainly there zs some- 
thing in religion. It is a spirit as op- 
| posite from the spirit of the world as 
| iight is from darkness, or heaven from 
| hell. 

2. If God is the adversary of sin- 
ners, then we see the necessity of 2 
change of heart. ‘Though the neces- 
sity of the new birth is plainly affirm: 

| ed in scripture, siill it has always been 
‘impossible for those who deny the 
sovereignty of God and the duty of un 
conditional submission, to show why 
it is necessary. If God does not re 
| quire an unreserved surrender of the 
| soul to his sovereign disposal as a cot: 
'| dition of salvation, but allows the sit- 
| ner to keep back his eternal interest, 
and make it the supreme object o! 
his affection and pursuit, then who 
can prove that a change of heart is 
necessary? The most selfish and 





abandoned sinners in the world are 
| willing to give up their temporal grat- 
| ifications to secure their eternal inte!- 
| est, whenever they see that both can- 
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not be secured. ‘The mariner in a}{ keep their sentiments wrapt in so 


. e ae ' 
storm is willing to submit to ridicule | ’ 
look into their creeds and confessions 


and reproach, to call upon God to 
save his soul, if his life should be lost. 
The Hindoo is willing to throw 
himself under the car of the bloody 
Juggernaut, to gain the eternal favor 
of his God, which he expects to secure 
by the sacrifice of his life. But such 
sacrifices do not imply a change of 
heart. There is no religion nor true 
self-denial in such sacrifices; because 
self-denial does not consist in giving 


up. one personal good to secure a 


sreater, let the good be what it 
may. Stupid sinners must, indeed, 
change the subject of their aflec- 
tions before they can be willing to 
give up their temporal gratifications 
to secure the salvation of their souls. 
But a change of heart is not necessary 
to induce them to make this sacrifice. 
Accordingly, many persons who deny 
the sovereignty of God and the duty 
of unconditional submission, have also 
denied the necessity of regeneration. 
They have supposed and taught, that 
all that is necessary to induce the 
wicked to love and obey their holy 
Creator, is merely to have the truths 
respecting his glorious and amiable 
character clearly set before them. 
Such persons, it must be acknow- 
ledged, are more consistent with 
themselves, than those who deny the 
sovereignty of God, and yet profess to 
believe in a change of heart. But if 
God is the adversary of sinners, in the 
sense that has been pointed out, we 
see not only the necessity, but what 
must be the nature of regeneration. 
It must be a great and radical change 
from supreme selfishness to disinter- 
ested and impartial benevolence. And 
this is what we mean by a change of 
heart. But whether it is possible for 
them or not, those persons, who deny 
the sovereignty of God never choose to 
tell us what they mean by a change of 
heart. Nor is it possible to tell, on their 
scheme. And this accounts for the 
fact that those denominations of pro- 
essing Christians who deny the ab- 
‘olute sovereignty of God choose to 


much mystery and darkness. If we 
of faith, or attend their preaching from 
year to year, it is impossible to ascer- 
tain precisely “what they mean by the 
doctrine of depravity, or the doctrine 
of regeneration; what they mean by 
the doctrines of election and reproba- 
tion, or what they mean by the terms 
of salvation.” ‘The obvious reason 
why they do not choose to explain 
definitely their view of these doc- 
trines, is, because the inconsistency 
and absurdity of their view of them, 
would be the more apparent. 

3. If God is the adversary of sin- 
ners, then they are inexcusable for 
living another moment without a new 
heart. ‘Those persons who are dis- 
posed to excuse themselves or others 
for continuing without a new heart, 
must be sensible, if they examine their 
Bibles, that God requires a new heart 
of the sinner immediately. He re- 
quires this expressly or implicitly in 
every command in the Bible. Though 
sinners are excusable for not making 
a new faculty, or a new talent, who 
can suppose they are excusable for ~ 
refusing to humble themselves before 
God, and accept the punishment of 
their iniquity, and for refusing to for- 
sake their selfish interests for Christ’s 
sake? Are not pride and selfishness 
condemned by the world, and for this 
plain reason, because they can and 
ought to be avoided? If sinners have 
power enough to contend with God, 
and oppose his benevolent design, it is 
absurd to suppose they have not power 
enough to submit to him. If they 
have power and resolution enough to 
wage war with omnipotence, and con- 
tend with the Almighty, they certain- 
ly have power enough to stop, and 
be at peace withhim. But this act of 
submission is what we mean by a new 
heart. 

4. If God is the sinner’s adversary, 
then we may see the absurdity of the 
notion that Christ is the sinner’s 
friend. It has often been said and 
sung, especially in time of religious 
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excitement, that Christ is the friend of 
sinners. This notion, it must be 
acknowledged, is extremely pleasing 
to the carnal mind. Sinners love to 
be called poor sinners, and have 
Christ represented as their friend, who 
pities, rather than blames them. If 
this were true, it might, indeed, be a 
source of great consolation to sinners. 
But where is there any evidence that 
Christ exercises any friendship for 
sinners? Will it be said that he laid 
down his life for them? The Father 
also so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son, to die on ao 
cross. If the love of the Father 
giving his Son to die is not Soeenacoitien 
with his being the sinner’s adversary, | 
why should the love of the Son in 
laying down his life be thought to be 
so, when we are expressly told that 
Christ and the Father are one? Did 
Christ ever manifest a disposition to || situation still more dangerous and 
take sides with the sinner against || alarming. 

God? Did he ever lower down the If you say you are unable to com 
conditions of salvation, or represent |) ply, you directly impeach the good: 
the case of the sinner to be piteous, || ness of God, who, with a perfec 
and not guilty? Has he not rather, || knowledge of your ability and inabili 
with his own words, represented sin- || ty, has commanded you to give him 
ners to be “of their father the devil,” ly your hearts and embrace his “benevo 
and as having “both seen and hated | lent design. If you turn to the right 
both Christ and his Father?” Has he || | hand or to the left, you only increase 
not made the conditions of becoming | ‘in guilt. “Every sel f- -justifying, sit: 
his disciples as humbling on the part | extenuating plea which you make, isa 
of the sinner as they could have been || God-condemning plea. Just so far 
made? And does he not call upon ~ you justify yourselves, you coi 
sinners to agree with God quickly, | demn God.” If you remain in a 
lest at any time the adversary deliver = of impenitence and _ rebellion, 
them to the judge? And will not || you are guilty of voluntary disobe 
sinners one day have to flee, not only || dience to God. And if you refuse to 
from the presence of God, but also || embrace this glorious design, which 
from the wrath of the Lamb? | God is pursuing, it will embrace you, 
It is incorrect, therefore, to teach || and turn,your wrath into means 0 


| casion of destroying more souls thay 
any other error. 






Finally, if God is the sinner’s ad. 
versary, then let sinners be exhorted 
to make their peace with him imme. 
diately. God has created you with 


knowing, loving, and enjoying him, 
and of which you can never dives 
yourselves. He has spread before 
you his great and glorious and beney- 
olent design, and calls upon you tore. 
nounce your selfish interests and em. 
brace it. And what possible excuse 
can you have for refusing to obey this 
reasonable command? ‘To embrace 
it will conduce to your temporal as 
wellas your eternal happiness. Your 
Opposition to it is most unreasonable 
and wicked. Ifyou attempt to excuse 
yourselves from this duty, you onl; 
add to your guilt, and render your 














that Christ feels any friendship for || helping it forward. If you cordially 
sinners, since this is founded wholly | embrace this design, it will afford you 
in the love of complacency. And it is || a source of endless and inconceivable 
dangerous so teach, since it is well | felicity. If you refuse, God is able 
to carry on his design; and if he 
succeeds, you are undone forever: 
You now have your choice, of either 


becoming the humble, obedient and 


adapted to occasion a kind of selfish | 
gratitude, which probably has been 

very frequently mistaken for true love | 
to the Savior. This has been a fruit- | 


ful source of deception in times of re- | joyful servants of God, or of helping 
forward his design in another way: 
| Be persuaded therefore to embrace his 


vival, and has probably been the ih, 





faculties, by which you are capable of 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
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benevolent design, and thus save your 
souls from the vengeance of an injured 
and incensed God, and from the wrath 
of the Lamb. Ss. C. 


<a IgIe 


For the Utica Christian Repository. 


AN OBJECTION AGAINST TOTAL DE- 
PRAVIT Yeeee- CONSIDERED. 


It is a doctrine of the scriptures that 
mankind, before regeneration, are ina 
state of total moral depravity. Most of 
the objections which are urged against 
this fundamental doctrine of the gos- 
pel admit of an easy answer. They 
grow out of mistaken notions of the 
doctrine itself, or they are equally 
aimed at the whole gospel system. 
But there is one objection which ap- 
pears quite plausible, and is often 
urged as a conclusive proof that the 
doctrine is not true. It is sometimes 
stated in the following form: 

I am an unconverted man—I have 
never been born again—But I have as 
much feeling for objects of distress, 
and am as ready to relieve them, as 
those who have experienced that 
change. And when [ give relief, I 
Am conscious to myself that I am not 
actuated by the desire of applause, for 
I do it secretly. Ihave no expecta- 
tion of receiving a like benefit in re- 
turn, for I relieve those who have no 
power to return the favor. I am not 
influenced by the expectation of re- 
ceiving a reward for it from God, 
either in this world or the next, for I 
perform the action without thinking of 
any such thing. I never see an ob- 
ject of distress without having my 
feelings strongly excited, and having 
the desire, at least, of giving relief. 
But if the doctrine of total depravity 
is true, I must be doing wrong all this 
time. How can that be? 

It is presumed that most of those 
who believe the doctrine of total de- 
pravity have had this obiection pre- 
sented to them in some form, and 
have felt more or less difficuity in fur- 
nishing a satisfactory answer. It has 
heen so with me; and though I have 
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given different answers at different 
times, I have often been dissatisfied 
with myself for not having a better 
one, Shall it be answered by deny- 
ing that such a case ever exists? I 
think that answer will not be satisfac- 
tory; for men whose word we receive 
with confidence on all other occa- 
sions, affirm that they have such feel- 
ings, and perform such actions. Shall 
the objection be answered by affirm- 
ing that the wrong consists in there 
being no regard to God in those feel- 
ings and actions, no thought of him or 
his law, during the whole time? I am 
not satisfied with this; for it is plain 
that the very thing the law requires 
may be done without the law being 
thought of, or even heard of. And 
the law requires love to our neighbor, 
as really as love to God. If I see my 
neighbor in distress, and feel for him, 
and relieve him, in the space of a few 
seconds of time, I see not why the ac- 
tion must be wrong, merely because I 
have not thought of God during that 
space. I have thought of my neigh- 
bor, and relieved him; and why 
should that be wrong, merely because 
neither the thought of God nor of his 
law has occurred to my mind? 

Before giving what I suppose to be 
the true answer to the objection, I 
will state what [I understand by the 
doctrine of total depravity. I do not 
understand by it any defect in the 
physical constitution of either soul or 
body, any deficiency in the essential 
faculties of a moral agent. I do not 
suppose that moral good or evil be- 
long to any of the operations of the 
understanding, or of the animal nature, 
nor to any of those sensations of the 
soul in which it is passive. A good 
understanding is a natural good; but 
there is no holiness in it. Weakness 
of understanding is a natural evil; but 
there is no sin in it. The organic 
structure of the animal frame may be 
such as to occasion an exquisite ner- 
vous sensibility, or the contrary. 
There is no holiness in these fine feel- 
ings, nor sin in the want of them. 
In short, I, consider whatever is vo/- 


14: 
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untary in us to be either sinful or ho- 
ly, and whatever is tnvoluntary to be 
neither. By the doetrine of total de- 
pravity, I understand, that every thing 
in us which is voluntary, before re- 
generation, is sinful. And I will add 
further, that [ believe holiness to con- 
sist in disinterested love: by which I 
mean a regard for the happiness of 
every being in proportion to its real 
worth, as far as that worth is known. 
And I believe sin to consist in selfish- 
ness: by which I mean, a supreme re- 
gard to our own happiness, merely be- 

cause it is ours. Before regeneration, 
our own gratification is the supreme 
object of every action and of every 
desire. 

My answer, then, to the objection, 
is this: The sympathetic feelings 
which are excited by the presence of 
an object of distress, are perfectly in- 
voluntary. They are neither holy 

nor sinful. They are a natural good, 
' but not a moral good. They are of 
the same nature with the feelings eXx- 
pressed by a faithful dog, when he 


sees his master in distress. ‘They are 
mere animal feelings. Sometimes, 


indeed, they are exquisitely fine, and 
render the subject of them a very in- 
teresting object, and excite our ad- 
miration to a high degree; yet, being 
perfectly inv oluntary, there is nothing 
in them of the nature of holiness, any 
more than there is in a good ear for | 
music, or a retentive memory, or a 
strong eye-sight. If, then, an uncon- 
verted man does feel as strongly, at 
the sight of an object of distress, as a 
real Christian does, or even more 
strongly than some Christians do, 
those feelings only prove that his ner- | 
vous sensibility is finer, and not that | 
he has any holiness of heart. 

But there is a second part to the ob- 
jection: He gives relief, or desires to 
give it; and that is voluntary. ‘True; | 
itisso. But why does he give relief? 
Because it gratifies his feelings, and 
increases his happiness. When his | 
sympathy is strongly excited, and no 
relief can be given, he is deeply pain- 
ed. When he can give relief, his own 


pain is removed. ‘Thus, the ultimate 
and supreme end of the voluntary ac. 
tion of giving relief to an object of 
distress, is his own gratification. 
And to make our own gratification our 
ultimate and supreme end is to be self. 
ish and sinful. 

I am aware that the objector will 
say, that the voluntary action of giving 
relief sometimes follows the excite. 
ment of his feelings so quickly, that 
he has no time to think that the per- 
formance of it will add to his own 
happiness. But, it should be remem- 
bered, that the operations of our minds 
are often amazingly rapid, and that 
we are often unconscious of the mo- 
tives by which we act, till by careful 
reflection and self-examination we dis- 
cover them. A blow aimed at the 
human eye seldom reaches it open, 
Though the motion of the object 
which strikes it is extremely rapid, it 
is usually discovered soon enough for 
the eye to be closed. Here is a per- 
ception of the striking object, a sense 
of danger, a resolution to guard 
against it, and a voluntary closing of 
the eye for that purpose; and all in 
such quick succession, that few are 
conscious of these distinct operations 
at the time. Why may not an ob- 
ject of distress be perceived, and the 

sympathetic feelings be excited, and a 
| resolution be formed to give relief, for 
ithe purpose of gratifying those feel- 
}ings; and all in the same rapid succes 
sion? 
|| I conclude, therefore, that in the 
case stated as the foundation of the 
objection, the feelings are neither sit- 
| ful nor holy, but the action is wrong, 

| because the gratification ef our own 
| | feelings is the motive of the action; 
and it is, therefore, in its nature, selfish 
1] 
| 





and sinful. 

| Inferences. 1. From what has 
been said, it appears probable that the 
good actions of real Christians are 
| fewer than is generally supposed. It 
4s probable, to say the least, that ma- 
| ny of those actions which are usually 
| thought good actions when performed 
i by - Christians, have no other 
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motive than self-gratification. When || deal more religion than they really 
they see an object of distress, their jhave; and thus are puffed up with 
sympathetic feelings are excited, and | spiritual pride, and a vain conceit of 


they give relief; and do it, without 


| themselves, which is very disgusting 


any view to the advancement of their || to beholders, and a great hinderance 


own honor or interest in this world, 
or to any reward in the next. And 
when they have done so, they are 
very likely to conclude that they have 
performed a really good action in the 
sight of God. But, from what has 
been said, it appears probable, that 
the gratification of their own feelings 
is often the only motive; and conse- 
quently that the action is selfish and 
sinful. 

2. From what has been said it ap- 
pears probable, that the holy atfiec- 
tions of real Christians are fewer than 
is generally supposed. ‘There is no 
holiness but what consists in love to 
God or love to creatures, according to 
the rule, “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and thy 
neighbor as thyself.” Disinterested 
love, as before explained, is the fulfill- 
ing of this law. But all involuntary 
emotions, all that excitement of the 
passions in which the soul is passive, 
all those sensations, whether pleasant 
or painful, in which there is nothing 
voluntary, are not the subject of com- 
mands, and cannot fulfil any moral 
obligation. They are common to 
us and to the brute creation, and are 
of the same nature in both. They 
are mere animal feelings; andgconse- 
quently, neither holy nor sinful. But 
from my intercourse with professed 
Christians, I am led to conclude, that 
very many of them consider all such 
excitement of their animal feelings, 
when it is occasioned by any thing 
pertaining to religion, as of the nature 
of holy affection. And [I think this 
mistake produces very many bad 
consequences. Those who fall into 
this mistake are likely to think more 
highly of themselves than they ought 
to think. If they do not fatally de- 
ceive themselves in this way, and de- 
stroy their souls by trusting in this de- 
lusion, as I fear many do, stili, they 
are likely to think they haye a great 


understand that they considered what 


'to their growth in grace. And I 
| have sometimes had painful evidence 
of it, when | have suggested to such 
persons, in the most friendly manner I 
was able, my fears, that they took 
much of that for real religion in them- 
selves which was nothing but animal 
feeling; and they have turned upon 
me with a spirit not very much like 
the meekness that was in Christ, and 
charged me with being opposed to 
religious feeling, and called me a cold- 
hearted speculatist, and given me to 


I said as evidence that I had no reli- 
gion at all. Now, it may be that J 
have no religion; but, I see not how 
this should alter the truth, or how 
such hard judging is any proof that 
those who thus judge have an uncom- 
mon share of religion. I do be- 
lieve in religious affections; but I be- 
lieve they are all voluntary affections, 
and consist in some of the modifica- 
tions of that love which is the fulfilling 
of the law; and that all those emotions 
which are involuntary, though they 
may be excited by things pertaining te 
religion, are no more than a natural 
good, are no better in Christians than 
they are in unbelievers, nor any better 
in either than they are in the brute an- 
imals. 

3. If the preceding remarks are 
correct, I think they discover one 
reason why revivals of relivion are so 
often of short duration. I believe in 
revivals of religion; and it is my 
prayer that they may be universal and 
perpetual. And I believe there are 
means to be used by Christians, 
which, by the blessing of God, 
would perpetuate them. But it isa 
well known fact, that they are usually 
of short duration. And every friend 
to revivals must wish that the causes 
of their decline and discontinuance 
may be discovered and guarded 


| against, that when they once com- 
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mence they may never stop. I think 
it probable that one reason of their 
short continuance is discovered by 
the preceding remarks. It is reason- 

able to suppose, that if those who are 
the most active in the promotion of a 
revival, make a mistake as to that in 
which religion really consists, all their 
efforts will have a wrong direction. 
They will labor to promote that 
which they think is real religion, 
while they will neglect to promote 
that which is so indeed. And the 
means to promote that which is real || 
religion being neglected, for the sake | 
of promoting something else, real re- | 
ligion will decline. Now, it seems 
probable to me, that this mistake ts 
often made; and that revivals often 

decline in consequence of it. If the 
mere excitement of animal feeling, the 
production of those emotions and sen- 
sations of the soul in which it is entire- 
ly passive, is mistaken for real reli- 
gion, and all possible means are used 
to work up such feelings to the highest 
pitch, the excitement must be of short 
duration. It is not in the nature of 
such feelings to last long. But real 
religion is of a different character. 

And if the proper means are used to 
promote it, it will prove like the shin- 
ing light, that shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day. FIDES 


Lo 
For the Utica Christian Repository. 


Messrs. Editors, 

I have had put into my hands a 
manuscript sermon of the Rev. Exipn- 
ALET STEELE, late of Paris, the sub- 
stance of which was preached i in that 
place during an extensive revival of 
religion in the year 1809, and after- 
wards written out for the press, by 
the author. As Mr. Steele was well 
known to the churches in this vicinity, 


I have thought it might be interesting | 


to them to see in print this specimen 
of his preaching in a time of revival; 
and have therefore taken the liberty 
of transcribing the sermon from the 


Mr. Steele’s Sermon. 


| 
| 


| 








| original manuscript, 
| the Repository. 


for insertion jp 


JUVENIS. 


MR. STEELE’S SERMON, 


Rom. 9. 15. For he saith to Mo. 
ses, I will have mercy on whom I will 
have mercy, and I will have compas. 
sion on whom I will have compassion, 

That all the seed of Abraham did 
not participate the blessings of the coy- 
enant of grace, is the truth illustrated 
in the context by the inspired apostle, 
Togive a clear illustration of this truth, 
he brings into view the case of Esau 
7 Jacob, as an instance in point, 
1 In the 12th verse of the context, the 
sacred penman mentions what the 
Lord said to their mother concerning 
them, before they were born: “The 
elder shall serve the vounger.” In 
the 13th verse, the apostle takes no- 
tice of a declaration which God made 
concerning them, as evidence that Ja- 
cob did enjoy the spiritual privileges 
of the covenant of grace, but Esau did 
not: “I have loved Jacob, and hated 
sau.” The apostle then asks, verse 
14, “Is there unrighteousness with 
God?” If there be this difference be- 
tween one man and another, and if 
the difference be owing wholly to God, 
can the divine conduct be vindicated? 
Is he not unrighteous? Does he not 
act a part partial and unjust? He re- 
jects the sentiment with abhorrence. 
“God forbid,” saith he. In the case 
there is no partiality or unrighteous 
ness. ‘Then, to vindicate the divine 
conduct, and clear the character of 
God hm a charge of partiality and 
unrighteousness, he lets us know, that 
he hath a right to dispose of his crea- 
tures, in time and eternity, as he 
pleases; and that the whole affair de- 
pends entirely on the sovereign will 
of the holy God. In proof of this, 
he recites what God said to Moses, 
“T will have mercy on whom T will 
have mercy, and I will have compas- 
sion on whom I will have compas- 
sion.” In Exodus, the words are, 


“I will be gracious to whom I will be 
gracious, and I will show mercy on 
whom I will show mercy.” There 
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is a verbal difference, but the same || first place, be attempted, and then 


sentiment is expressed by Moses and | 
Paul. The inspired writers of the | 
New Testament, when they quoted | 
passages from the Old, did not always } 
make use of the same phraseology, 

but gave the sense and spirit of the 

text, though sometimes in terms very | 
different. 

When, as in the text, God says, “I 
will have mercy on whom I will have 
mercy,” it implies, that some of hu- 
man kind will experience the mercy 
of God, and be put in possession of 
spiritual and eternal good. The text, 
as it stands in connection with the | 
context, is an evidence that all man- | 
kind will not enjoy the blessings of the 
gracious covenant, nor ever be the 
objects of the sovereign and saving 
mercy of God. For these blessings are | 
inthe hands of God, and will by him 
be dispensed to such subjects only as | 
he sees fit. For, saith God in the 
text, “I will have mercy on whom I 
will have mercy, and I will have 





| 


— 


compassion.” 

The text, as it stands in connexion 
with the context, suggests this very sol- 
emn thought, which will be the basis 
of the following discourse; 


i 
} 


DOCTRINE. 
No unregenerate sinner hath any 


ground to be assured that the mercy 


of God in the way of salvation by 
grace will ever be extended to him. 
That sinners may be deeply affect- 
ed with their present state, which in- 
deed is really deplorable, and that they | 
may be excited to attend to their true_ 
character, which is extremely vile and | 
wicked, are objects aimed at, in the | 
following discourse. Such persons, | 
therefore, are requested to read the | 
following pages with a serious, care- | 
ful, and understanding mind. They | 
are desired to realize and apply these | 
alarming truths. Oh that they may | 
bea means, in the hand of a sovereign | 
God, to excite you to flee from the | 
wrath which is to come! | 
Proof of the doctrine will, in the | 


'| between cause and effect. 


some remarks and inferences, by way 
of application. 

To evince and illustrate the truth of 
the doctrine, a few propositions will 
be laid down and discussed. 

I. From a view of the atonement, 
the unregenerate sinner can have no 
ground to be assured that the mercy 
of God will ever be extended to him 
in the way of salvation by grace. 

That the atonement which was 
made by our Lord Jesus Christ, was 
necessary to open the way for mercy 
to flow forth to sinners, is admitted. 
And also, that through the atonement 
only, divine mercy is, or can be man- 
ifested to sinners. And we further 
acknowledge, that the atonement is 
amply sufficient for the salvation of 
all human kind. But still, it is assert- 
ed, that the work which Jesus Christ 
finished on the cross, when his soul 
was made an offering for sin, doth not 
furnish the unregenerate sinner with 
any certain evidence, that he, person- 
ally, will ever experience the mercy 
of God, on the plan of grace opened 
to view in the gospel. Because, from 
the word of God he can have no ev- 
idence that he, personally, will ever 
be a partaker of the fruits of the 
atonement. 

It is here to be observed, that the 
inspired writers mark a clear distinc- 
tion hetween atonement and redemp- 
tion; the same difference as there is 
A cause 
may exist, sufficiently powerful in it- 
self to produce an effect; but, for cer- 
tain reasons, it may not operate, and 
then the effect will not be produced. 
An effect which depends on the will 
of an agent, cannot come into exis- 
tence, but in consequence of the effi- 
cacious operation of the agent. If it 
be the will of the agent to operate, the 
effect will follow; but if it be not his 
will to operate, the effect will not be 
produced. 

The above reasoning may be per- 
tinently applied, in the following man- 
ner, to elucidate the sentiment now 
under consideration, What we are 
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endeavoring to make appear, is this, || acles of God, when a distinction j; 


although the atonement be amply suf- 
ficient to save all mankind, yet no 
unregenerate sinner hath evidence that 
he will be saved. ‘To the sinner, in or- 
der that he may be redeemed,the fruits 
ofthe atonement must be applied, or 
he never can be saved. The agent, 
who applies the fruits of Christ’s 
atonement, to the sinner, is the Holy 
Ghost. On the sovereign and eternal 
purpose of God depend all the opera- 
tions of the Holy Ghost. For, saith 
God in the text, “I will have mercy 
on whom I will have mercy.” With 
respect to this or that individual, he is, 
or he is not, a subject of special di- 
vine operation, as is the eternal, and 
holy, and sovereign will of the Most 
High. If the Holy Spirit, by his al- 
mighty power, doth operate effica- 
ciously upon the heart of this or that 
particular sinner, he will form in him 
such a character, and consequently 
bring him into such a state, that he 
will, on the plan of the gospel, have a 
title to Christ and all the fruits of the 
atonement. But if the Holy Ghost do 
not, by his holy, sovereign, and al- 
mighty power, renew and sanctify the 
sinner, he never will repent and be- 
lieve the gospel; consequently, he 
never can partake the fruits of the a- 
tonement, nor have a title to the priv- 
ileges and blessings of the gracious 
covenant. The new heart isan effect 
of which the Holy Ghost is the sole 
cause. We can have no idea of di- 
vine operation, but in a view of divine 
determination. If the divine determi- 
nation be, that the Holy Spirit shall 
not renew and sanctify this or that in- 
dividual, he never will be regenerated, 
and if he be not regenerated, he will 
not repent, and if he do not repent he 
will not be pardoned, and if he be not 
ardoned he will not be redeemed, 
and if he be not redeemed, he will not 
be saved. The sinner, therefore, al- 
though he hath evidence of the suffi- 
ciency of the atonement, yet hath no 
evidence at all that he ever will par- 
take of the fruits of the atonement. 


That we speak agreeably to the or- 


tnt 
a 


ave eeeeeeenneene et as 


made between atonement and fe, 
demption, is abundantly clear from 
many passages in these oracles. The 
two following only will be now refer. 
red to; and they are pointedly to the 
purpose. One is what St. Paul saith 
“In whom we have redemption through 
his blood, the forgiveness of sins, ac. 
cording to the riches of his grace,” 
Redemption through his blood. Re. 
demption, therefore, and Christ 
blood, are not the same thing. Re. 
demption is through his tlood. The 
apostle then states briefly in what re 
demption doth consist, to wit: in the 
forgiveness of sins. But, the for. 
giveness of sins, and the blood y 
death of Christ, are not the same 
His blood laid the foundation for pat 
don. There is, therefore, a manifes 
distinction between atonement and te 
demption, as is stated in this passag 
of scripture. To the same purpos 
St. Peter observes, “For as mucha 
ye know that ye are not redeemed 
with corruptible things, as silver ani 
gold, but with the precious blood ( 
Christ.” Redemption, in both they 
places of scripture, is mentioned asi 
fruit and consequence of the blood d 
Christ, and is, therefore, to be distin 
guished from it. These inspired per 
men support and prove the truth 0 
what was above asserted, that betwee 
atonement and redemption there is ¢ 
distinction. 

A view of the atonement, therefor, 
and the display of the astonishing love 
of God in the gift of his Son; and tha 
marvellous manifestation of the love 
of Christ in his death, and all the dix 
coveries of the riches of God’s grace 
in this divine work, are not, to anj 
particular sinner, any evidence that 
he will be redeemed. They afford 
him no ground to be assured that he 
will partake the fruits of the atone 
ment. So that, although atonement 


be complete, and amply sufficient to 
save all mankind, yet, the unregene 
rate sinner hath no evidence that he 
will ever experience divine mercy 02 
the plan of gospel salvation. 
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II. Not any thing which the unre- || sinners put up their prayers, and both 
generate sinner ever did, or is now do- || be an abomination to the Lord;+ be- 
ing, or ever will do, while unregene- || cause not done in the exercise of that 
rate, aflords him any sure evidence || temper of heart which God requires. 
that he will ever experience special || In view of these observations and 
grace on the plan of gospel salvation. || scripture testimonies, it appears ex- 

That we may have assurance that |! ceedingly manifest, that that conduct 
we shall experience divine mercy ac- |, only is right in the view of God, or 


' 


cording to the gracious plan of salva-| can be called obedience to his will 
tion in the gospel, our conduct must |! expressed in the scriptures of truth, 
correspond with the requirements of || which flows from holy affection or a 
the gospel. Such must our character | good heart; and that conduct is wrong 
be, as the gospel requires. Regard, || or sinful which flows from sinful affec- 
therefore, must be had, not to the let- || tion or a wicked heart. This is ac- 
ter only, but chiefly to the spirituality || cording to the sentiment of Jesus 
of precepts; because the heart is first || Christ. He said, “A good tree bring- 
and principally required in the com-|| eth not forth corrupt fruit, neither 
mands both of the law and gospel. || doth a corrupt tree bring forth good 
The reason of this is obvious. The |} fruit.” He then explains these figura- 
character of moral agents is formed by |} tive expressions in plain terms: “A 
the taste, or disposition of heart, which || good man, out of the good treasure of 
they exercise; because it is this by || his heart, bringeth forth that which is 
which their conduct is qualified. The }} good; and an evil man, out of the evil 
treasure of his heart, bringeth forth 
that which is evil; for of the abun- 
dance of the heart his mouth speak- 
tain motives may strike the mind so! eth.” As is the heart, so is the char- 
powerfully, that the individual may be || acter; and as is the temper of the 
prevented from doing the overt act for- || heart, so is the conduct right or wrong, 
| 


is the prevailing bias of his will, or the 
governing temper of his heart. Cer- 


may externally perform, in man’s 
view, What is required. But, although 
the overt act be not performed, yet, if 
there be an inclination of heart, a 
choice of will, the law, in the spiritu- 
ality of its command, is violated, and 
the sin is committed and has existence 
in the soul, as really as if the external 
deed had followed the choice of the 
will. This is according to the sense | 
and exposition of the holy law of God, 


bidden in the word of God; and he || good or bad, sinful or holy. For, 
saith our Savior, “Out of the heart 
proceed evil thoughts, murders, adul- 
teries, fornications, thefts, false wit- 
ness, blasphemies.” So that those 
things which “come from the heart de- 
file the man.” 

By the word of God we have de- 
cided evidence, that the human heart 
is totally depraved; and that, conse- 
quently, by the sinner, while unre- 
generate, no act of obedience is per 
formed. Saith the apostle, “The car- 
nal mind is enmity against God; for 
it is not subject to the law of God, 
neither indeed can be. So then they 
that are in the flesh cannot please 
God.” Evident it is, by this scrip- 
ture testimony, that whatever the sin- 
ner doth, he is acting rebellion against 
God; is violating his holy law, and 

the deed be not performed. So the || doing that, and that only, which is 
Jews might offer their sacrifices, and || disobedience to the divine command, 
* Mat. - 21, 22, 28. ee In nothing therefore, doth he please 
4Isa, 1.1116. Prov. 15. §. | God; because in nothing doth he de 


given by our Saviour. He tells us, 
that malice in the heart, or rash an- 
ger, is murder; that lust is adultery;* 
and St. Paul saith, “covetousness is 
idolatry.” In such cases the sin is 
committed, for the law is broken. In 
the view of Him who looks on the 
heart, the person is a transgressor, al- 
though by the members of the body 
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the will of God; for he is not subject || ledge is no evidence that he will hp 


to his daw. From all this, it follows, | 
as a certain consequence, that if the | 
sinner, while unregenerate, be ever so | 
diligent, and abundant, and constant, | 
and zealous, in doing, still, to him, | 
from ali this, there is not any evidence | 
at all that he will ever experience | 
divine mercy, on the plan of grace. | 
The reason is, he is under the prevail- 
ing bias of a rebellious will, and whol- | 
ly governed by the selfish feelings of | 
a heart totally depraved. What he 
does, doth not in any sense partake of | 
the nature of moral virtue. But he is, 
by every action he is performing, and | 
by every exercise he is putting forth, | 
constantly forming and supporting a 
most hateful and wicked character. | 
By every action he performs, and by | 
every volition he puts forth, his sinful- | 
ness and criminality are increased. | 
He heaps up guilt to himself by every 
thing he does; and grows more and 
more hateful, vile, and abominable, 
continually in the sight of God. An | 
increase of guilt does not, most cer- | 
tainly, exhibit evidence of salvation to | 
asinner. But, by all he does, he is | 
increasing in guilt. He, therefore, | 
can have no evidence of his salvation 
from a view of any thing he hath done, 
is now doing, or ever will do, so long 
as he is a sinner unregenerate. 

III. No state of mind in which the 
unregenerate sinner may be, nor any 
exercises he hath, are any ground to 
assure him that he will ever expe- 
rience the mercy of God, on the plan 
of grace. | 

We observe here, in the first place, | 
the unregenerate sinner can have no | 
evidence of his salvation from any | 
measure of knowledge to which he may | 
attain. 

In speculation, he may acquire a 
just and critical knowledge of reveal- 
ed doctrines. Of the truth of the) 
Christian scheme of religion, he may | 
be rationally convinced. Of its di-| 
vine original, and excellency he may 
be persuaded. And he may be able | 
to defend the doctrines of grace against | 
opposers. But, to him, all this know- | 











saved on the scheme of Christiayj. 
ty and doctrines of grace. A map 
may have much intellectual knoy. 
ledge, and be able to contend earnest. 
ly and understandingly for the faith, 
and at the same time hate the faith fo; 
which he contends. A knowledge oj 
the truth, and indeed the highest de. 
gree of intellectual knowledge of whic\ 
a created mind is capable, is no eyj. 
dence of any degree of love to truth, 
or that the creature ever will love jt 
The intellectual knowledge of the 
devils, is, no doubt, exceedingly great, 
But do they love moral truth? Iti 
far otherwise. And the intellectual 
knowledge of the damned, is without 
doubt, far superior to what exists in 
any human mind on earth: but there 
is no love to truth inthem. The sip. 
ner, therefore, may know, and dis 
tinctly understand the scheme of doc. 
trines and duties contained in revels 
tion, and yet oppose them. He may 
believe them as truths, and yet rejeq 


them because they are holy truths 
Further than all this may the sinner 


go, even so far as to die a martyr for 
religion, and thereby evidence his 
firm belief of its truths, and yet have 
not any religion. “And though | 
give my body to be burned, and have 
not charity, it profiteth me nothing.” 
That kind of faith and knowledge 
which the sinner hath, is, therefore, no 
evidence to him, that he will expe 
rience the mercy of God. ‘To hin, 
his salvation is matter of absolute ur 


| certainty. He believes, it is true;— 


“the devils, also, believe.” The faith 
of the unregenerate, and the faith oi 
devils, is of the same nature. All the 
knowledge and faith of the sinner, 
therefore, leaves him in a situation in 
which he has no assurance of his own 
salvation. 

Having proved that no degree ol 
speculative knowledge acquired by 
the sinner, nor any assent of the mi 4 
to moral truth, from rational evidence, 
is any assurance to him that he will 
ever experience divine mercy, we plo 
ceed a step further, and observe, his 
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salvation remains a matter of absolute 
uncertainty to him, of whatever 
awakening, concern, conviction, or 
terror of mind, he may be the subject. 
As knowledge does not secure the sal- 
vation of the sinner, so neither does 
any degree of conviction and tender- 
ness of mind experienced by him. 
Some persons have much know- 
ledge, but yet are very little or not at 
all affected. ‘The mind of others, 
in view of moral truth, is affected ex- 
ceedingly. 


state and character; in the latter, it is. 
In the former case, they hear and read 
without self-application; in the latter, 
it comes home to them, as Nathan to 
David, Thou art the man. This will 
sive feelings; this will alarm all the 
soul, and strike the mind with a sense 
of guilt and danger. Sin and _ hell 
stare them in the face. They are 
pained and distressed. Full of anx- 


ious concern, they are all attention. | 


Hell and destruction are before them. 


Now the inquiry is, “what must I do? | 


what must I do to be saved?” 

Some place much 
on that pain and distress of mind, 
felt by the awakened sinner, under 


conviction; not carefully attend- 
ing to their source, and the na- 


ture of the exercises put forth by him 
when full of anxious pain about him- 
self. Divine power, impressing mor- 
al truth on his mind, and giving him 
a sense of its reality and importance 
as it respects himself, is, no doubt, 
the source of his awakening, and the 
true cause of his being convicted. 
sut the exercises of heart put forth by 
him, while he, in this situation, views, 
realizes, and applies truth, are only 
exercises of opposition to truth known 
and believed. His conviction, there- 
fore, will be in proportion to the de- 
cree of his knowledge, and the clear- 
ness and abundance of light shining on 
his mind. And the pain and distress 
of mind felt by him, will be in propor- 
tion to the strength of the opposition 
of his heart to truth known; or the 
degree of his enmity to, and hatred of, 
VOL. IIL 


In the former case, truth | 
is not realized and applied to their | 


dependence 


i18 


| moral truth, known, believed, and ap- 
| plied to his own state and character. 
| Hence, it appears obvious, that sin- 
| sers under awakening cannot place 
| any dependence on that pain and dis- 
tress of mind which they feel, nor on 
t their convictions, let them rise ever so 
| high, as being any assurance to them 
1 that they will experience divine mer- 
| cy, and be subjects of the sovereign, 
| saving grace of God. The reason ‘is, 
| there is no connection established by 
God, in his word, between any degree 
of conviction, and the regeneration 
and salvation of him who is a subject 
of conviction. For a creature may 
have every degree of conviction his 
mind is capable of, and still be desti- 
tute of benevolent affection, and have 
| not any degree of moral virtue. His 
| 

| 


sensibility, awakening, terror of mind, 
| and conviction, are no evidence to 
| him on which he may rely: for God 
| has mercy on whom he will have mer- 
cy. And that he will have mercy on 
) one in such a state, is a matter of 
} uncertainty. 

| ( To be continued.) 
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DEFENCE. 


A reply to the sentiments which 
were advanced in the Repository for 
February, concerning the moral fac- 
ulty, together with the desire express- 
ed by the author of that reply, that 
there might be a more particular and 
definite description of the heart, have 
rendered it proper and necessary to 
bestow some further attention upon 
the subject. 

The remarks of B. R. which were de- 
signed as amore special reply to what 
was formerly said respecting this sub- 
| ject, will first be considered. The 
| writer remarks, that I infer the conclu- 
| sion that moral agents have a distinct 
| faculty, whose office it is to put forth 
exercises, from the following remark: 
'“If men have moral exercises, these 
exercises belong to some subject.” 
| But the writer was mistaken. The 
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remark alone—it formed only a part 
of the data, upon which the conclu- 
sion was grounded. ‘The remark al- 
luded to would justify the inference, 
that moral exercises must belong 
either to the mind in general, or to 
some distinct faculty as their subject. 
But I did not arrive at the conclusion, 
that there was a distinct faculty of mind, 
to which moral exercises were to be 
referred, without some additional rea- 
sons. I remarked, that the body 
could not be the subject of them, be- 
cause it was destitute of exercises, 
thoughts, &c.; and also, that it was 
improper to consider the mind in gen- 
eral as the particular subject of moral 
exercises, because its operations were 
so diverse in their nature and charac- 
ter. Perceptions and feelings being to- 
tally different ought to be referred to 
distinct faculties. As it is evident that 
moral exercises must belong to the 
body, the mind in general, or to some 
distinct faculty of it, hence, if it is 
shown that they do not belong to the 
two former, consequently they belong 
to the latter. 

To my remark, “It is as evident 


ihat moral affections imply a faculty of 


affection, as that thoughts imply a 
thinker,” B. R. replies, that moral ex- 
ercises have an obvious subject, which 
is the soul; and that the scriptures 
make the soul the subject of exercises 
in numerous instances. He evidently 
intends to convey the idea, that the 
“faculty of affection,’ which I said 
“the moral affections imply,” must be 
the soul and not a faculty of the soul. 
It appears to me rather singular, that 
the writer has so great an aversion to 
the division of the mind into distinct 
faculties; or if he admits such a divi- 
sion, as I think one remark of his indi- 
cates, viz. “The soul essentially con- 
sists in natural faculties; I am sur- 
prised, that he should deny a distinct 
faculty to moral exercises. If he be- 
lieves that other operations of the mind 
are referrable to particular faculties, 
what reason can he have for denying 
io moral operations a particular facul- 


inference was not deduced from this 
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ty? None at all. The scriptures, I al. 
low, make the soul the subject of ex. 
ercises- They also make man, who 
is composed of a soul and body the 
subject of moral exercises. “For 
there is not a just man upon earth, 
that doeth good and _ sinneth not,” 
But no one ever supposed, that the 
corporeal part of man possessed a 
moral nature. Neither can any one 
rationally suppose that the mind is 
altogether and entirely of a moral na- 
ture. Certainly that part of it, which 
enables us to perceive, comprehend, 
and understand, has no such nature, 
The mind is partly moral, and partly 
intellectual. The understanding is 
its intellectual faculty, and the heart 
its moral faculty. 

My argument derived from the 
case of infants, B. R. next considers, 
The argument is briefly this:—If mor- 
al exercises constitute the heart, young 
infants have no hearts, are neither 
fit for heaven nor deserving hell; and 
thus the Bible is shown to be false, in 
declaring every one to be a candidate 
for bliss or woe; because they can 
have no knowledge of moral and reli- 
gious things, and therefore can have 
no moral exercises at this early pe- 
riod. Such infants, it is true, will not 
be punished for actual deeds, but un- 
less pardoned, they will be punished 
for a sinful moral nature, for an evil 
disposition, and for a wicked heart, 
although mankind have not been able 


| to discover their moral character. 


The direct reasons which B. R. 
offers for believing the heart to consist 
in exercises will now be considered. 
The first reason is, that we are una- 
ble to comply with the requirements of 
God, being unable to have any influ- 
ence over our hearts, if they are the 
fountain, from which the affections 
flow. But can we have any more 


influence over our whole souls, from 
which our affections must flow, if they 
do not come from a distinct faculty, 
than we can have over one of its fac- 
ulties? By no means. 

The second reason is, that if the 
heart consists in any thing but exer 
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cise, We cannot make ourselves new 
hearts, as required by God. We can 
as easily make or trasform a particu- 
lar faculty of the mind, as the whole 
mind itself. 

The third reason is, that if we call 
the heart the seat of moral exercises, 
we destroy free agency and accounta- 
bility: because good or evil affections 
will continue to flow from a good or 
evil heart, so long as that heart contin- 
ues; and we cannot change the heart. 
I reply, so long as the soul continues 
holy or sinful, so long the affections 
will be holy or sinful, and we are ut- 
terly unable to change the nature of 
the soul. 

The fourth reason is, God requires 
nothing but good exercises, and for- 
bids nothing but evil exercises. But 
if the exercises are good, the heart 
from which they flow is also good. 
“Every good tree bringeth forth good 
fruit.” “A good man out of the good 
treasure of his heart bringeth forth 
good things.” The moral exercises 
are invariably of the same nature with 
the heart. Hence, if we are required 
to have good exercises, or a good 
heart, it is in effect the same, as if we 
were required to have both a good 
heart and good affections. 

The fifth reason is, that if the heart 
were the seat of exercises, it would be 
improper to call it a treasure, or an 


| 
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sinners to obey the gospel. This, ii 
true, is a sufficient reason to denounce 
the sentiment. But no such difficulty 
is found to exist. Maintaining this 
opinion, and adhering to the directions 
of scripture, we can warn “the wick- 
ed to forsake his way and the unrigh- 
teous man his thoughts.” We can en- 
treat “sinners tu repent and believe in 
Christ,” and urge them to “love the 
Lord their God with their whole 
hearts.” 

I will now very briefly state, why 
I believe the heart ta be the seat and 
source of moral exercises. 

First. Moral exercises must be- 
long to some subject, whose appropri- 
ate office it is to put forth such exer- 
cises. As there can be no other sub- 
ject, the heart is the proper subject of 
them. 

Second. ‘The heart, and not its 
exercises, must be the moral faculty, 
or infants have no hearts, and are not 
moral and accountable agents. 

Third. If the mind is divided into 
distinct faculties, there ought to be as 
many faculties as there are separate 
classes of different mental operations; 
and therefore there must be a faculty 


| for the moral exercises. . 


Fourth. It is as proper and cor- 
rect to refer moral exercises to the 
heart and not to the mind in general, 
as it is to refer the motions made in 


abundance, for the stream must be of |} wielding a pen, to the hand, and not 
| to the whole body. 


the same nature with the fountain; and 
this will destroy the idea of the heart’s 
consisting in any thing distinct from 
exercises. It is thought to be perfect- 
ly proper, to consider the seat of exer- 
cises, in a figurative representation, as 
a treasure, an abundance, or a fount- 
ain—the source from which the affec- 
tions flow. 

The sixth reason mentioned by B. 
R. is, that he can form no idea what 
the heart is, if it be not exercises. 
Therefore, to remove this reason, I 
will inform him that the heart is a 
distinct moral faculty of the soul. 

The Jast reason urged against this 
scheme is, that it presents an insuper- 


Fifth. ‘The language of scripture 
is not that the heart zs evil thoughts, 
but, “out of the heart proceed evil 
thoughts.” ‘Be BG, 


tlt 


For the Utiea Christian Repository. 
THE CHRISTIAN TEMPER UNDER INJURIES. 


The difference between the temper 
of the world and the temper of the 
gospel is very great. They are as 
opposite as light and and darkness, 
to which they are eften compared. 
And in nothing, perhaps, is this differ- 


ence more clearly seen, than under the 


The 


reception of injurious treatment. 


able difficulty in the way of exhorting || temper of the world is, to retaliate an 
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injury, , and avenge an insult, by return- 
ing evil for evil. It is deemed mean 
spirited and dishonorable, among men 
of the world, to submit tamely to inju- 
rious treatment, and to bear it without 
resentment. Very different, however, 
is the temper of the gospel, as express- 


ed in the precepts and illustrated by | 


the example of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
He says, “Love your enemies, do 
good to them which hate you, bless 
them that curse you, and pray for 
them which despitefully use you. 
And unto him that smiteth thee on the 
one cheek, offer also the other; and 
from him that taketh away thy cloak, 
forbid not to take thy coat also. Give 


toevery manthat asketh of thee; andof 


him that taketh away thy goods ask 
them not again.” 
the Lord Jesus,and of his inspired apos- 
tles, may be adduced, expressed in a 
great variety of language, all inculeat- 
ing the same temper, and all clearly 
exemplified by our Lord, in the va- 
rious circumstances of his life, and es- 
pecially in its closing scenes. 

I do not suppose that the temper 
inculcated in these precepts consists in 
indifference to our own welfare, nor in 
insensibility to the injury done us. 
{ndifference to our own welfare would 
be as really criminal as indifference to 
the welfare of our neighbor. And 
insensibility to the injury done us 
would render the exercise of meekness 
and patience impossible. Neither do 
{ suppose we are required to excuse 
or palliate the sin of those that Mjure 
us. By so doing we might become 
partakers in their guilt. Nor do I 
Suppose that we are required to expose | 


ourselves unnecessarily to injurious 
treatment. Our Lord gives his disci- 


ples liberty to flee from persecution in 
one city by 


Christians to refuse to flee when they 
had opportunity, and even to pro- 
voke persecution and seek martyrdom. 
They ought to have used all lawful 
means to preserve their lives for the 
further service of God in the world. 


The Christian Temper under Injuries. 


Similar precepts of 


retiring to another. It | 
was a mistake of some of the early | 


| “I gave my back to the smiters, 


|| into a license to run away from duty, 
The prophet Jonah committed a great 
'sin in attempting to flee from the dis. 
charge of a duty which he thought 
| would expose him to suffering and 
disgrace. And _ probably thousands 
are disposed to err with Jonah, where 
one is disposed to err on the opposite 
extreme, 

But the temper inculcated does con. 
sist In receiving injurious treatment 
with meekness and patience. It in. 
duiges no resentment, uses no unkind 
language, seeks no revenge, wishes no 
evil. It disposes us to return good for 
evil, and blessing for cursing. It in 
clines us to forgive those that injure 
us, and pray God to forgive them too, 
It leads us to rejoice in their welfare, 
and to mourn in their calamity. 

Such is evidently the spirit of: the 
|| following precepts, as well as of those 
I have recited above. “TI say unto 
| you that ye resist not evil; but whoso- 
ever shall smite thee on thy right 
icheek, turn to bim the other also, 
‘ane your enemies, bless them that 
icurse you, do good to them that hate 
| you, and pray for them which depite. 
fully use you, and persecute you. 
| Recompense to no man evil for evil 
Avenge not yourselves, but rather give 
place unto wrath Put on, therefore, 
as the elect of God, holy and beloved, 
| bowels of mercies, kindness, humble 
| ness of mind, meekness, long suffering 
| Put them in mind to speak evil of no 
| man, to be no brawlers, but gentle, 
| showing all meekness unto all men 
Not rendering evil for evil, or railing 
‘for railing; but contrariwise, blessing. 
If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he 
| thirst, give him drink. Be not over 
come of evil, but overcome evil with 
good.” 

Such also was the example of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. “He was oppress 
| ed and he was afflicted; yet he opened 
|} not his mouth: he is brought as a 
| lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep 
| before her shearers is dumb, so he 
| openeth not his mouth.” He says 
an 
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But this liberty must not be construed || my cheeks to them that plucked off 
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The Christian Temper under Injuries. 


the hair: I hid not my face from |} 
shame and spitting. And this | 
example was set for our imitation. | 
“Because Christ also, suffered for us, 
leaving us an example, that ye should | 
follow his steps: who did no sin, nei- || 
ther was guile found in his mouth: | 
who, when he was reviled, reviled not || 
again; when he suflered, he threaten-_ 
ed not; but committed himself to him | 
that judge th righteously.” Paul says, 
“Being reviled, we bless: being perse- | 
cuted, we sufler it; being defamed, we 
entreat.” James reproves some, to 
whom he says, “Ye have condemned 
and killed the just; and he doth not | 
resist you.” And Paul reproves | 
some for endeavoring to obtain a re-| 
dress of their wrongs by going to law, | 
and says, Why do ye not rather take 

wrong? why do ye not rather suffer 

yourselves to be defraudedr” And. 
the Psalmist shows the difference be- 
tween his enemies and himself, when 
he says, “They rewarded me evil for | 
ood, to the spoiling of my soul. But | 
as for me, when they were sick my_ 
clothing was sackcloth; I humbled my | 
soul with fasting, and my prayer re- 
turned into mine own bosom. I be- 
haved myself as though he had been 
my friend and brother: I bowed down 
heavily, as one that mourneth for his | 
mother. But in mine adversity they | 
rejoiced. Yea, they opened their. 
mouth wide against me, and said aha, 
aha! our eye hath seen it.” 

Such is the difference between the 
temper of the world, and the temper 
of the gospel under injurious treat- 
ment. Do we possess the temper of 
the gospel? Do we, under injurious 
treatment from others, feel and act 
towards them, as did the Lord Jesus | 
Christ? Let us not be deceived. “If 
any man have not the spirit of Christ, 
he is none of his.” 

But some, perhaps, will object, and 
Say, it is difficult to maintain such a | 
temper, under all the injuries to which 
we are exposed. And if we could 
maintain it, our doing so would ex- 
pose us to still greater injuries. We 
lust show some disposition to resist | 








| difficult than if they were few. 
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aggression, and defend our rights, or 
we shall be trampled under foot con- 
tinually. 

This objection has two parts. 


As 


to the first, 1 would observe, there is 


no difficulty in maintaining such a 
temper, but what exists in our own 
breasts. If we are only disposed to 
feel and act, under injurious treat- 
ment, as the gospel requires, we shall 
find it easy so to do. It is universal- 
ly true, that “the way of transgressors 
is hard,” while “the ways of wisdom 
are pleasantness, and all her paths 
are peace.” If the injuries we re- 
ceive are many, the maintenance of a 
Christian temper under them is less 
The 
more frequently self-denial is exer- 
cised, the more easy and delightful it 
becomes. 

As to the second part of the objec- 


| tion, that the exercise of such a temper 


would rather invite aggression, and 
increase the injuries dene us, | would 
observe, that if this consequence were 
certain, it would be no argument with 
a Christian. He knows that he must 
not shrink from duty because it ex- 
poses him to suffering. But I think 
it by no means certain that such a 
consequence would follow. When an 
injury is resented and retaliated, that 
tends to irritate the aggressor, and pro- 
voke a repetition of the injury; but 
no man, that has the spirit of a man, 
would continue to injure those that 
will not resist. And the exhibition of 
such a temper as the gospel requires, 


is well adapted to disarm the aggress- 
| or. 
| his conscience and his heart; 
| well adapted to fill him with shame, 


It makes a powerful appeal to 
and is 


remorse and contrition. And besides, 


the maintenance of the temper which 


the gospel requires, is the way to en- 
gage the aid of Omnipotence in our 
behalf. If we undertake to redress 
our own wrongs, by rendering evil for 
evil, God has not ‘promised to assist 
us. He has forbidden our doing so; 
and he will be likely, in that case, to 
disappoint our attempts, and fill us 
with the fruit of our own devices. 
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The Christian Temper under Injuries. 


But if we commit our cause to God, || professed Christians is so injurious i, 


in the way of obedience to his com- 
mands, and submit with meekness and 
patience to the injuries men may be 
disposed to do us, he has undertaken 
to give us redress. “Dearly beloved, 
avenge not yourselves, but rather give 
place unto wrath: for it is written, 
vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith 
the Lord. Fret not thyself because 
of evil doers, neither be thou envious 
against the workers of iniquity. Com- 
mit thy way unto the Lord; trust also |; 
in him, and he shall bring it to pass: 
and he shall bring forth thy righteous- 
ness as the light, and thy judgment as 
the noon- day. For yet a little while, 
and the wicked shall not be: yea, thou | 
shalt diligently consider his place, a 
it shall not be. But the meek shall | 
inherit the earth, and shall delight | 
themselves in the abundance of peace. 
The wicked plotteth against the just, | 
and gnasheth upon him with his teeth. 
The Lord shall laugh at him, for he 
seeth that his day is coming. The 
wicked have drawn out the sword, 
and have bent their bow, to cast down 
the poor and needy, and to slay such 
as be of upright conversation. ‘Their 
sword shall enter into their own heart, 
and their bows shall be broken.” 

It is, then, the best way, the safest 
and happiest way, under injurious 
treatment, to bear it all with meekness 
and patience, and commit our cause 
to him that judgeth righteously. He 
is able to take care, and he will 
take care of all those that put their 
trust in him. 

Inferences. 1. If such is the tem- 
per of the gospel, and if without this 
temper we cannot be Christ’s disci- 
ples, then how few give evidence that 
they are Christ’s disciples indeed! 
How very few are there, who do not | 
take fire when they receive an injury, 
and who do not justify themselves in 
resisting evil, and, to some extent, at | 
least, returning evil for evil. But so 





did not the Lord Jesus Christ; and, 
“if any man have not the spirit of 
Christ, he is none of his.” 

. We see why contention among 





a 





deserve it all, and much more. 


the cause of religion. The very ey, 
istence of it shows that those who are 
engaged in it are greatly deficient jy 
the temper of the gospel; and the cop. 
| tinuance of it contributes to destroy 
what little of the Christian temper 
there isremaining. It dishonors God, 
grieves the Holy Ghost, destroys the 
spirit of prayer, landens offenders jy 
sin, and brings the cause of religion 
into contempt. When a spirit of con. 
| tention gets into a church, how terri). 
| ble oftentimes are the consequences, 
The peace and comfort of Christians 
is destroyed, the church is divided 
and weakened, the divine commands 
are violated, sinners are hardened iy 
their impenitence and unbelief, the 
preaching of the word becomes only a 
savor of death unto death, and immor. 
tal souls are ruined for ever! How 
great, then, must be the guilt of those 
who sow discord among brethren, 
and, by stirring up strife and conten 
tion, become chargeable with all these 
evils! 

3. This subject discovers the bes 
way for individuals, or for a church, 
to guard against the evils of conten. 
tion. Let them carefully maintain 
the Christian temper, and nothing can 
hurt them. If others treat them inju- 
riously, let them submit to it, in the 
spirit of meekness, and it can do them 
no harm. If any one is disposed to 
stir up strife, and should endeavor to 
do so, all his efforts will be in vain, so 
long as no one will strive with him. 
If those he endeavors to provoke, by 
injurious treatment, will only receive 
it all with meekness and patience, his 
endeavors will soon turn to his own 
shame and disgrace; “his sword will 
enter into his own heart, and his bow 
- be broken.” 

. If we are the subjects of injurious 
sseaiianeh from others, let us see the 
hand of God in it, and inquire where- 
fore it is that he is thus chastising us. 
| They are the rod, but the hand is his. 
And though we may not deserve such 
treatment from them, yet from him we 
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Exposition of Matthew 10. 39. 119 


decision, whether the cause of truth 
may be promoted by its insertion in 
the Christian Repository. 


us, then, under all such circumstances, 
as well as under all other afflictions, 
patiently submit to God in them, and 
humble ourselves under his hand. Matthew 10. 39. “He that findeth* 
Let us put away the sins which call || his life shall lose it: and he that loseth 
for his chastisements, and be assured, || his life, for my sake, shall find it.” 
that, when he has sufficiently hum- | This passage, at first view, seems 
bled us, he will remove the rod, in the || very paradoxical: And as some ex- 
best time, and in the best way. plain it, I think they make our Lord 
5. Let those who are indulging re- || directly contradict himself. S. C. ob- 
vengeful feelings be exhorted to lay || serves, “The life spoken of in this 
them aside, and repent of their wick- || verse, is not mere temporal, but eter- 
edness, before the vengeance of God || nal life; as is evident from the con- 
overtakes them. He is jealous of his || sideration that if it meant mere tem- 
own prerogatives, and will not suffer | poral life, it would destroy the vera- 
them to be invaded with impunity. || city of the promiser. For those mar- 
And it is written “vengeance is mine; || tyrs who have given up their tempo- 
I will repay, saith the Lord.” ral lives for Christ’s sake, have not 
6. In the light of this subject we | found them again. But Christ ex- 
see the great advantage which those || pressly says, ‘He that loseth his life 
enjoy who believe in the universal || for my sake shall find z¢;’ that is, the 
agency of God. They can see his ||same life which he gives up for 
hand in all the injurious treatment || Christ’s sake. It must therefore mean 
they receive from their fellow men, | eternal life, or the soul.” Read the 
and be firmly assured that it is all for | passage then according to this con- 
the best. And when this is realized, || struction, substituting “eternal life” in 
it greatly helps them to bear it all with | each case. It will stand thus: He 
patience and meekness. ‘Though the || that findeth his eternal life, shall lose 
trial may be very great in itself, they | his eternal life: and he that loseth his 
can say, with a saint of old, “It is | eternal life, for my sake, shall find 
the Lord; let him do what seemeth | his eternal life. Now that one who 
him good.” And when the wicked | finds eternal life should thus lose it; or 
man adds insult to injury and curses | that one who loses eternal life should 
to contempt, they can say, with an- || thus find it, is, in my view, absurd 
other scripture saint, “Let him alone, || and contradictory. Besides, how one 
and let him curse, for the Lord hath || can lose eternal life ‘for Christ’s sake,’ 
bidden him.” But let this doctrine | I am at a loss to conceive. 
be taken away, and their firmest sup- | The passage, it is believed, admits 
port is removed. Let the hand of | of a different interpretation from that 
the creature only, be seen in their af- |! of S. C. without impeaching the vera- 
llictions, and where can they find con- | city of Christ. A man of plain come 
‘olation? “If the foundations be de- | mon sense, having no favorite system 
stroyed, what can the righteous do?” || to support, and duly observing the 
DISCIPULUS. || connexion of the verse, with what pre- 
| cedes it in the discourse of our Savior, 
} 

















For the Utica Christian Repository. 


Messrs. Editors, ty in understanding it. 

_ I am induced to send you the fol- || By reference to the chapter, it will 
lowing exposition of Matthew 10. 39; || be found that the passage under con- 
thinking it more accordant with the || sideration is part of the instruction giv- 
meaning of our Saviour, than the ex- || en by our Lord to the twelve apos- 
planation of this passage given by S. | 
C. in your number for March, p. 76. 
i submit it to your consideration and 


| would, I apprehend, have no difficul- 
| 





* S.C. has saveth for findeth, which, how- 
ever, does not alter the sense. 
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tles, when he sent them out, two and 
two, to work miracles and preach the 
gospel. Among other things, he 
forewarned them of the persecution | 
which they would experience, and 
animated them to persevering con- 
stancy. ‘Behold,’ he says, “I send 
you forth as sheep in the midst of 
wolves. Beware of men; for they 
will deliver you up to the councils, 
and they will scourge you in their syn- 
agogues 
governors for 


and kings my sake. 


Ye shi ull be hated of all men for my | 
but he that endureth to | 
Fear not | 


name’s sake; 
the end shall be saved. 
them which kill the body, but are not | 
able to kill the soul: but rather fear 
him who is able to destroy both soul | 
and body in hell. Whosoever there- 
fore shall confess me before men, him | 
will I confess also before my Father 
which is in heaven. But whosoever | 
shall deny me before men, him will I) 
also deny before my Father which is | 
in heaven. He that loveth father or 
mother more than me, is not worthy 
of me: and he that loveth son or daugh- 
ter more than me, is not worthy of me. | 
And he that beareth not his cross, and 
followeth after me,is not worthy of me. | 
He that findeth his life shall lose it: 
and he that loseth his life for my sake 
shall find it.” 

Viewing the passage in this connex- 
ion, it is evident our Saviour taught | 


his disciples, that there was no sae- | 


rifice which they should count too | 
dear to make, no suffering too great to 
be endured, in maintaining a 
adherence to himself. 
told them 
them. At the same time he fortified 


them against apostacy, by the allure-| 


ment of an infinite reward, and the ter- 
ror of an infinite punishment. If to 
escape the greatest temporal evils, 
even death itself, they should re- 
nounce the doctrine or service 
Christ, they would involve themselves 
in eternal shame and misery. By 
thus endeavoring to save their Lives, 
they would lose their souls. On the 
ether hand, should they voluntarily 


:and ye shi ll be brought before 


faithful | 
He plainly | 


what sore trials awaited | 


of 


Exposition of Matthew x. 39. 








| 


| 
| 


give up all which was dearest to-theiy 
hearts in this world, at Christ’s com. 
mand, and for the advancement of his 
glory and kingdom—should they fo, 
his sake even suffer martyrdom in the 
most painful and terriffic form, they 
would be immense gainers. By wil. 
lingly exposing their “ves to the 
greatest perils in his cause, they would 
through his grace attain the salvation 
of their souls. 

I am aware that an objection may 
be started against giving life (psuchen) 
two senses in the same passage. But 
they are both senses which the word 
is known frequently to have. (See for 
instance Matt. 2. 20, and 10. 28.) 
Moreover, the senses are, me taphorie. 
ally, very nearly related; the sout be. 
ing necessary to the life of the body, 
Now I suppose Christ used words in 
their ordinary acceptation: but with 
out being confined to any precise rules 
of modern criticism. ‘The connexion 
in which the passage stands, shows 
| its meaning with sufficient clearness, 

Further: the foregoing interpreta 
tion of the passage is confirmed, by 
comparing it with many similar pas- 
sages, both in the discourses of ou 
Lord, and in other parts of scripture, 
Kori instance, it is clearly illustrated by 
comparing it with Matt. 16. 24—27. 
“If any man will come after me, le 
him deny himself, and take up his 
cross, and follow me. For whosoev- 
er will save his life shall lose it: and 
whosoever will lose his life for my 
sake shall find it. For what is a man 
profited if he shall gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul? Or 
what shall a man give in exchange for 
his soul? For the Son of man shall 
come in the glory of his Father, with 
his angels; and then he shall reward 
every man according to his works.” 
| The two last of these verses fix beyond 
a doubt the meaning of the former. 
All the temporal good which any man 
can grasp at, hoping to enjoy, even 
should it embrace the whole world, 1 
placed on one side; and the salvation 
of the soul onthe other: And the 


question is, what would he be profit- 
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Exposition of Matthew x. 39. 


ed, should he gain the former, and fail 
of the latter? The answer implied is 
irresistibly forcible—he would be an 
infinite loser!! For the loss of the 
soul, a man can receive no equivalent. 
If he loses that, he loses all which is 
of any real value, for eternity. This, 
it must be observed, is a motive which 
Christ urges to induce his disciples to 
deny themselves, take up their cross, 
and even lay down their lives for his 
sake. To add to its force, he carries 
their minds forward to his second com- 
ing, when he shall judge the world, 
and reward every man according to 
his works. Now if we consider 
Christ to be here enjoining it upon his 
disciples to make every sacrifice to 
which they might be called for his 
sake; even should they sustain the 
loss of all things, spend their lives in 
arduous and painful labours, and at 
length die by the ruthless hand of per- 
secution; assuring them that faithful 
adherence to his cause should result 
in their eternal felicity: There is 
consistency and remarable cogency of 
argument in the passage. But ac- 
cording to the other mode of inter- 
pretation—if men should disregard 
their eternal interests, and indulge no 
solicitude to obtain salvation, the 
consistency and force of our Lord’s 
argument does not appear. 

Finally: in confirmation of my in- 
terpretation, let me call your attention 
to a few instances from real life, which 
are illustrative of the passage. In 
reference to ancient saints, an apostle 
declares, “Others were tortured, not 
accepting deliverance, that they might 
obtain a better resurrection.” (Heb. 
11.35.) St. Paul says concerning 
himself, “The Holy Ghost witnesseth 
in every city, saying, that bonds and 
afflictions abide me. But none of 
these things move me; neither count 
I my life dear unto myself, so that I 
might finish my course with joy.” 
(Acts. 20. 23, 24.) Again, “What 
mean ye to weep, and to break my 
heart? for I am ready, not to be 
bound only, but also to die at Jerusa- 
lem, for the name of the Lord Jesus.” 
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(Acts 21. 13.) Of glorified martyrs, 
who sealed their testimony with their 
blood, it is written, “They loved not 
their dives unto the death.” (Rev. 
12.11.) Itake these to be, unques- 
tionably, examples of persons who 
lost their lives in such a sense as was 
meant by our Saviour; and who have 
also found them ina blessed ang glo- 
rious immortality. , 

It may be thought, by some of your 
readers, that [ advocate a selfish yeli« 


gion. I disavow any intention to do 
this. If the train of my observations 


has made such an impression, I think, 
notwithstanding, that I have walked 
in the channel of scripture. I find no 
where in the sacred volume a single 
admonition against a sinner’s wishing 
to be saved. Nor do I learn that any 
one was ever blamed for manifesting 
too great solicitude on this subject. 
Sinners are often reproved for their 
indifference in regard to their own 
eternal welfare: and for seeking salva- 
tion in some other way than by cor- 
dial obedience to the gospel. Such 
indeed is the character of God, such 
his laws, and such the universal wis- 
dom and goodness of his administra- 
tion, that every man is under infinite 
obligation to love, obey, and praise 
him; and will forever be under such 
obligation, though he should finally 
himself be cast away. But while God 
proclaims the rights of his throne, 
urges unconditional submission and 
perfect obedience as his requiremeit 
and his due, and sets forth the charac- 
ter and the desert of sinners; he also 
holds out as motives to engage their 
attention and bring them to repent- 
ance, all that can operate either on 
their hopes or their fears. In truth, 
the gospel discovers a point, in which 
the greatest glory of God, and the sin- 
ner’s duty and eternal felicity, meet 
in perfect harmony. To this point, 
the sinner is pressed by all the mo- 
tives of scripture combined: And, to 
his conscience and his heart, these 
motives are sometimes carried by the 
Holy Ghost with irresistible energy; 
so that he comes to the point above 
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mentioned. This point, is a surren- 
der of himself to God, to be used and 
disposed of for his glory; and a cor- 
dial reliance on Christ, the divinely 
appointed Savior, for all the blessings 
of eternal redemption. ‘The same mo- 
tives by which, in the hand of the 
Spirit, he was reduced to submission, 
and led to cast himself on the mercy 
of God in Christ, continue to operate 
after conversion, and influence him to 
lead a life of Christian obedience. 

In conclusion, I call on every read- 
er seriously to ponder on the import 
of our Lord’s declaration, “He that 
findeth his life shall lose it: and he 
that loseth his life, for my sake, shall 
find it.” We do not, indeed, live in 
an age, when the hand of persecuting 
power is raised to destroy the disci- 
ples of Jesus. We are not exposed to 
stripes, imprisonment, tortures, and 
death, by a faithful adherence to 
Christ. We are not compelled to 
wander in deserts, in mountains, and 
in dens and caves of the earth—desti- 
tute, afflicted, tormented. Such has 
been the condition of vast numbers, in 
other ages, of whom the world was not 
worthy. Were such our situation, our 
professed attachment to Christ and 
his cause, would be so tried, as clear- 
ly to discover whether it is true or 
false. But is there no way in which 
the instruction contained in the pas- 
sage admits of application to ourselves? 
Yes, surely. If he who should de- 
cline becoming a follower of Christ, 
or should renounce his profession of 
the gospel, to shelter himself from an 
ignominious and painful death—would 
thus procure damnation to his soul, 
much more shall we be finally con- 
demned, if we prefer our worldly in- 
terest, credit, or pleasure, to Christ and 
the promotion of his kingdom. 

Freed as we are from persecution, 
and living in an age distinguished for 
benevolent enterprize, if we decline 
the labours or the sacrifices, which the 
gospel and the present exigencies of 
the church require, we have no just 
claim to the name of christians, and 
have fearful reason to conclude that our 
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future portion will be with the hypo. 
crites and the unbelievers. A_ willing. 
ness to toil and suffer for the honor of 
our Saviour, and the good of immortal 
souls; to mortify the lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eye, and the pride of life; 
and to endure with meekness, patience 
and resignation, the adversities of our 
present state, is, in my view, a more 
decisive and scriptural evidence of re- 
conciliation to God, than the willing. 
ness which some express to glorifyhim 
by submitting to endless punishment, 
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ON MAKING A PROFESSION OF RELIGION, 


No. I. 


In the 44th chapter of Isaiah isa 
prophecy of the outpouring of the Spi- 
rit, and the conversion of souls. 
“Fear not, O Jacob, my servant; and 
thou Jesurun, whom I have chosen, 
For I will pour water upon him that 
is thirsty, and floods upon the dry 
ground: I will pour my Spirit upon 
thy seed, and my blessing upon thine 
offspring. And they shall spring up 
as among the grass, as willows by the 
water courses.” ‘The consequence of 
this outpouring of the Spirit is next 
mentioned. Qne shall say, I am the 
Lord’s; and another shall call himself 
by the name of Jacob; and another 
shall subscribe with his hand unto the 
Lord, and surname himself by the 
name of Israel.” This appears to re 
fer to some public transaction, by 
which those who are the subjects of 
the Spirit’s influences, shall solemnly 
devote themselves to God, and call 
themselves by the name of his people. 
They shall make a public profession 
of religion, and become members of 
the visible church. 

It is the object of this essay to 
prove that it is the duty of all those 
who are converted to God, to make 4 
public profession of religion, and be- 
come members of the visible church. 

It seems to be the opinion of some; 
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that if they are only converted, and 
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It was a custom in ancient times, in 


are made partakers of the sanctifying || order to perpetuate the knowledge of 


operations of the Holy Spirit, and 
thus have the salvation of their souls 
secured, it is of no importance whether 
they make a profession of religion or 
not. They think, perhaps, that it is 
left at their option, whether to unite 
with the visible church, or to continue 
as they are. And supposing, that, 
if they unite with any church, they 
shall be laid under some obligations 
which they may not be inclined to ful- 
fil, or be laid under some restrictions, 
from which they may wish to be free, 
they prefer to remain in the enjoyment 
of their liberty. If any of my readers 
are delaying a public profession of 
religion, from such motives, or on any 
other account, while they yet think 
themselves Christians, I would ear- 
nestly request them to weigh the follow- 
ing considerations. 

1. There must be a visible church. 
God established such a church at a 
very early period of the world, and 
has continued it in all ages, and made 
provision for its continuance to the 
end of time. All the ordinances of 
the gospel are instituted for a visible 
church and are given in charge toa 
visible church, to be by them main- 
And many of 
these ordinances are of such a nature 
that they cannot be continued any 
longer than there is a visible church 
tomaintain them. The knowledge 
of God, and of the way of salvation 
by Jesus Christ, is preserved among 
men, by the instrumentality of the 
visible church. To it is committed 
the oracles of God, the Christian min- 
istry, the public worship of the Sab- 
bath, the dispensation of the word, the 
ordinances of baptism and the Lord’s 
supper, the religious instruction of the 
rising generation, and all the means 
lor promoting the salvation of men, 
and propagating the gospel in the 
world. Every visible church is an 
organized society for these purposes. 
And if the visible church should 


some important event, to erect a pil+ 


| lar, of durable materials, in some pubs 


lic place, with a suitable inscription, 
to be read of all men. In allusion to 
this custom, the church is styled, 
“the pillar and ground of the truth.” 
An invisible church could not answer 
this purpose. Alluding to the church, 
the apostle says, “‘and to make all men 
see what is the fellowship of the mys- 
tery, which from the beginning of the 
world hath been hid in God, who cre- 
ated all things by Jesus Christ: to the 
intent that now, unto the principaii- 
ties and powers in heavenly places, 
might be known by the church the 
manifold wisdom of God.” The 
church must be visible, in order that 
by its instrumentality all men may see 
these things. But if the visible church 
must continue, those who are convert- 
ed to God, from time to time, must 
unite with it. The present members 
of any visible church “cannot con- 
tinue, by reason of death.” And if 
no additions are made, it must soon be- . 
come extinct. If one who is convert- 
ed to God is at liberty to unite with 
the visible church, or not, as he 
pleases, then another is. And if all 
may be excused, the visible church 
may soon cease from the earth. The 
gates of hell may prevail against it; 
and all the institutions of the gospel 
may fail entirely. 

2. Those who are converted to 
God have become members of Christ’s 
spiritual body. And they ought to be 
visibly so, that they may perform the 
proper office of members. The church 
is often, in scripture, styled the body 
of Christ. And no figure better illus- 
trates the duty of the individual meme 
bers, both to their Head, and to each 
other. For an example of the use 
which Paul makes of this figure, the 
reader is referred to the 12th chapter 
of the first epistle to the Corinthians, 
whieh he is requested to read careful- 
ly. Christ is the Head, and his disci- 


cease, all these institutions would be || ples are the members. And, as in 


lost. 


the human body, “if one member suf- 
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fer, all the members suffer with it,” 
and every member is ready to help 
every other to the utmost of its power; 
so it isin the church. Every consist- 
ent Christian has a fellow feeling for 
every member of Christ’s body, and 
is ready to render assistance on all 
occasions to the extent of his ability. 
And as it would be a serious evil to 
any human body to want any of its 
members, to be without an eye, or a 
hand, or a foot; it is equally a serious 
evil to a church to want any of its 
members. But every one who thinks 
he is a Christian, and neglects to unite 
with the church, does, by that neglect, 
deprive the church of a member. 
And every one who thinks he is a 
C hristian, and yet voluntarily de- 
prives the church of a member, acts 
as inconsistently as he would, to mu- 
tilate his own body, by cutting off a 
hand, or plucking out an eye. No 
man can be willing to do this to his 
own body, and how can any one who 
loves Christ be willing to do this to 
the body of Christ? 

3. ‘Those who are converted to 
God are bound to let their light shine 
before men. Christ says to his disci- 
ples, “ye are the light of the world.” 
They must be visibly so, in order to 
give light to the world. Again, he 

says, “neither do men light a candle 
and put it under a bushel, but on a 
candlestick; and it giveth light unto 
all that are in the house.” To pre- 
tend to be Christians, and yet refuse 
to make a public profession of reli- 
gion, is as inconsistent as to light a 
candle, and then put it in an obscure 
place, where none can be benefitted 
by its light. Again, our Lord says, 
édet your light so shine before men, 
tat they may see your good works, 
and glorify your Father which is in 
heaven.” Christians must let their 
light shine; and the great end is, that 
God may be glorified. To let their 
light shine, they must appear in their 
proper character, and act accordingly. 
Our Lord says, “herein is my Father 
g'orified, that ye bear much fruit.” 
And the apostle says, “by the experi- 
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|ment of this ministration they glorify 
'God for your professed subj nection 








‘unto the gospel of Christ.” 


_comes again. 


When 
any are children of God, by profes. 
sion, and adorn their profession by 


‘good works, then God is glorified, 


But if they do not profess to be child- 
ren of God, but are considered as the 
children of this world, their good con- 


| duct will not recommend the cause of 
|God, but the cause to which they 


are considered as belonging. When 
Christians seek to recommend reli- 
gion, by affirming that it makes men 
better, the children of this world are 
very glad to have it in their power to 
polat out some, who are considered as 
belonging to them, who live as_ well 
as professed Christians dos And it 
greatly strengthens their hands, when 
they can find such examples. If you 
wish to honor God, and promote his 
cause, by your good conduct, you 
must be known as his professed child- 
ren. For if you are considered as the 
children of this world, all your good 
conduct goes to support the credit of 
that cause which is in opposition to 
the cause of God. The better you 
live, while you are so considered, tHe 
more you strengthen the hands of 
God’s enemies. 

4. It is the duty of those who are 
Christ’s disciples, to celebrate _ his 
death, in the sacramental supper. 
His dying command was, “do this in 
remembrance of me.” And _ this 
command was not intended for the 
apostles only, but for all Christians, in 
every age, till his second coming. 
Paul s says to the church at Corinth, 
and through them to all other church- 
es, “as often as ye eat this bread, and 
drink this cup, ye do show the Lord’s 
death till he come.” None but 
Christ’s disciples are qualified to do 
this, in remembrance of him; and all 
his disciples are bound to do it, till he 
If one may be excused 


from obeying this command, another 


may; and this ordinance may cease to 
to be observed. If you are a disciple 


of Christ, and neglect to come to this 
ordinance, you are living in disobedi. 
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ence to this plain and positive com- 
mand. And how can you think you 
are a disciple of his, while you will not 
do the things that he says? ; 
5. To confess Christ before men is 
made a condition of salvation. Our 


Lord says, “whosoever, grromege 


shall confess me before men, him will | 
I confess also before my Father which } 
is in heaven. But whosoever shall de- | 
ny me before men, him will I also de- | 
ny before my Father which is in heav- 

en.” And Paul says, “If thou shalt | 
confess with thy mouth the Lord Je-| 
sus. and shalt believe in thine heart | 
that God hath raised him from the | 
dead, thou shalt be saved. — For with | 
the heart man believeth unto righteous- || 
ness; and with the mouth confession | 
is made unto salvation.” “If we de- 

ny him, he also will deny us.” Ifany || 
could ever be excused from making a | 
profession of their attachment to Christ, 
it must have been those who lived in a }) 
time of persecution, when such a pro- | 
fession exposed those who made it to 

danger andtodeath. But it was with || 
reference to-such a time, as well as a- 
ny other, that these declarations were | 
made. It is proable that those who | 
now think themselves disciples of | 
Christ, and yet neglect to profess their 
attachment to him, do not intend, by 
‘that neglect, to deny Christ. But it | 
becomes them very seriously to consid- 
er, whether they are not in reality do- 
ing it, while they refuse to appear on 
his side, or publicly to take their place 
among his professed friends. 

6. God required the Israelites to en- | 
ter into covenant with him, in a public |) 
and solemn manner. One instance | 
was at mount Sinai. (Ex. 24.) “And || 
Moses came, and told the people all | 
the words of the Lord, and all the || 
judgments: and all the people answer- 
ed with one voice, and said, all the 
words which the Lord hath said will 
we do. And Moses wrote all the 1 
words of the Lord; and he took the || 
book of the covenant, and read in the | 
audience of the people: and they said, | 
all that the Lord hath said will we do, || 
aad be obedient. And Moses took ii 

















the blood, and sprinkled it upon the 
people, and said, behold the blood of 
the covenant, which the Lord hath 
made with you concerning all these 
words.” Another instance is found 
in the 29th chapter of Deuteronomy. 
‘Moses called unto all Israel, and said 
unto them, ye stand this day all of 
you. before the Lord your God; that 
thou shouldest enter into covenant 
with the Lord thy God, and into his 
oath, which the Lord thy God maketh 
with thee this day; that he may estab- 
lish thee to day for a people unto him- 
self, and that he may be unto thee a 


|| God, as he hath said unto thee.” Sim- 


ilar to these is the solemn public trans- 
action in our churches, when the 
members come forward, in the pres- 
ence of God, angels, and men, give 
their assent to the covenant of God, 
and enter into his oath, and ratify the 
transaction by partaking the emblems 
of the body and blood of Christ. And 
it is entirely inconsistent for those to 


/expect the blessings of the covenant 


who are unwilling to be under its 
bonds. 

7. The children of God are com- 
manded to separate themselves from ~ 
the world. ‘Wherefore come out 
from among them, and be ye separate, 
saith the Lord, and touch not the un- 
clean thing; and I will receive you, 
and will be a Father unto you, and ye 
shall be my sons and daughters saith the 
Lord Almighty.” “Now, therefore, 
make confession unto the Lord God of 
your fathers, and do hispleasure; and 
separate yourselves from the people of 
the land.” ‘Flee out of the midst of 
Babylon, and deliver every man his 
soul; be not cut off in her iniquity: for 
this is the time of the Lord’s ven- 
geance; he will render unto her a 
recompense.” ‘And I heard another 
voice from heaven, saying, come out 
of her, my people, that ye be not par- 
takers of her sins, and that ye receive 
not of her plagues.” Some visible 
distinction and separation is undoubt- 
edly intended between the friends of 
God and his enemies. And what so 
suitable, as to take a public stand or 
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rational but scriptural. It isa declara- 
tion of the dictates of enlightened rea- 
son, that if God exercises any provi- 
dence, it must be universal. If he con- 
tinues the life of one creature, he contin- 
ues the lives of all creatures. If he up- 
holds in existence one part of the uni- 
verse, he upholds all parts of it. Does 
he control the mighty thunders which 
shake the pillars of the earth? He also 
controls the rustling of the leaf, and the 
gurgling of the mll. Does he impart 
power and energy to the vast leviathan 
who rules amongst the monsters of the 
deep? He also gives life and motion to 
the insect that flits in the sunbeam. 
Does he direct and govern the counsels 
and conduct of the monarch on his 
throne? He also governs the thoughts, 
and directs the actions of the sportive 
infant. Can the innumerable feathered 
tribes exist independent of the care of 
God? Neither can a ‘‘sparrow fall to 
the ground without his notice.” It is 
the highest absurdity to suppose that 
one created being can uphold itself, and 
that others cannot—that one department 
of nature knows no government or agen- 
cy but that of chance; and that other 
departments of the universe are ruled 
by Jehcvih. If God isa governor, he 
is an universal governor—if he is an ef- 
ficient agent, his agency is unlimited— 
if he exercises a providence, that provi- 
dence is coextensive with the universe. 
The divine perfections illustrate the 
universality of divine providence. His 
knowledge and wisdom enable him to 
behold all things, and devise all neces- 
sary means; and his power qualifies him 
to execute all his purposes; to direct all 
the concerns uf heaven, earth, and hell. 
The sacred word of God represents him, 
as knowing, governing and directing all 
things. He causes the sun to rise—he 
counts the stars—He clothes the vallies 
with corn, and the fields with grass—he 
gives the lily its hue, the rose its fra- 
grance, and the tulip its beauty. Be- 
hold the fowls of the air, he feedeth 
them. Behold ‘‘the cattle upon a thou- 
sand hills,” and they are his. Behold 
man, and the Lord directeth his steps. 


T.P.d. 
—-e— 
An old Hottentot—was taken ill. Mr. 
Read, the missionary, visited him. He 


said, ‘*This is the message of death! I 
shall now go and see the other country 
where I have never been, but which I 
long to see! I am weary of every thing 
here! I commit too much sin here, I wish 
to be free from it! I cannot understand 


Miscellanies.—Poetry. 


— To Correspondents. 


stand me: the Lord has spoken much _ 
to me, though 1] cannot explain it.” 


A little Hottentot Girl—nine years old, 
was asked how she and her younger gis. 
|ter spent their time She replied, 
| ‘*We often pray to our Savior to own ug 
'as his children, and to keep us from 


| things well here, and you cannot undey, 


growing up as children of the deyj], 
Then we sing verses together, which’ 
we learn at school. Sometimes we help 
old mother Lydia to work, and she gives 
us a piece of bread for our labor, for oug 
parents are a great way off; and when 
they are at home, we have to dig for: 
roots in the fields to satisfy our hunger, 
for they are very poor, and have very lit, 


tle to give us.” 
| Children of happy America, let not) 
|| judgment against you! 

The Indian Child.—A child in Indig 
had been brought up and instructed in 
the Christian religion. 
eight years old, some heathens, older 
than himself, ridiculed him, and asked 
to see his God. 
my God, (said he,) but I can show you 
yours.” He then took up a stone, and 
| daubing something like a face upon it, 
he said, ‘*There is such a God as you 
worship.” 

‘To whom then will ye liken God? or 
what likeness will ye compare unto 
else besides me; a just God and a Say 
ior.” Is, xly. 21. 

IGA 


the Hottentot boys and girls rise up in 
When about 

**I cannot show you 

him?’ Is. xl. 18. ‘There is nou God 
From the Charleston Courier. 


SATURDAY EVENING, 


The past week is fled, and the evening has come, 
That precedes the sabbatical rest; 

Like the days of the years now departed and gone, 
Like the sun that descends to the west. 


Like a voice from the grave, bidding mortals bewalt 
Of the waste of the hours as they fly, 

Time silently warns us to watch and prepare, 
For the moment that calls us to die. 


Each year, & each month, & each day, like a friend, 
In the language of wisdom convey 

Some type of the shadows of death, that attend 
On the steps of the aged and gay. 


Oh! who then can think of the week that is gone, 
That precedes the sabbatical rest, 

And not ¢all to mind the repose of the tomb, 
As he sees the sun set in the west? 


+ @BO«- 

“Robin Gray” is informed that his 
manuscript is disposed of, according 
to his directions. 

“A review,” &c. and “D. W.” 
were received too late for this numbet 
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